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KEYNOTES 


We take especial interest and pleasure in presenting as the Frontispiece 
of this issue a poetic creation, “I Die on a Million Man-Made Hills,” by our 
Sectional Editor, Ralph T. Templin. This application of the Christ’s interpre- 
tation of his Crucifixion to the modern Golgothas of the Christian spirit is 
unique in concept, penetrating in its diagnosis, and optimistic in its final note. 
Read it and think! 





The article by W. L. Blythe, C. M. G., came too late for inclusion in the 
threefold presentation of Chinese communities in a previous issue of the 
Journal. This Malayan area of diverse peoples presents unique problems of 
living and working together. In this treatise of limited length the author pro- 
vides a thought-provoking exposition of these problematic conditions. 





Justus M. van der Kroef’s previous articles in the Journal reflect 
specialized knowledge and personal interest in Indonesia. Here he deals with 
the disillusion and prejudices experienced by the repatriates who find, as one 
expressed it: ‘Holland is no longer [my]} home.” 





Henry Winthrop takes a look at the results of certain factors underlying 
the restlessness characterizing so many individuals in our modern society. His 
analytical and diagnostic discussion of those psychological causes in operation, 
the resulting lack of a sense of identity and security, with the results both for 
the individual and society, merits careful consideration. 





The Around-the-World trip of our contributing editor, Rose Hum Lee, 
provides an interesting and enlightening evaluation of the social welfare sys- 
tem. Taking as her yardstick: “...The adequacy or inadequacy of social wel- 
fare is measured by the degree to which the personal crisis and seemingly in- 
surmountable problems find their resolution, prevention, or remedy,” Dr. Lee 
finds that the East is woefully backward in methods of social welfare because 
of the serious internal social and political problems existent in this world area. 








KEYNOTES 


J. D. Nobel, a director of a Council on Human Relations, emphasizes the 
influence and enduring value of the aesthetic over the material. He would 
transfuse something of this creative force into the more practical or “‘scientific’’ 


programs of human relations. 





The forthright address of Marion A. Wright, although in last place, is 
by no means /east. No comment could give its keynote. Every word needs 
to be read. It is a fearless expression of democratic truth. 


A. O'H. W. 
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FRONTISPIECE 


| DIE ON A MILLION MAN-MADE HILLS 


| once died, 

Slain on a single Cross | could comprehend; 

It was the Father’s will. 

Today, | die again and again and again; 

Millions of villainous, searing rays, my mysterious in- 
visible crosses; 

| die on a million man-made hills. 

Death, raining out of the sky, kills millions of me— 

All or the last of these. 

Lands least suspecting, least involved 

Have this death dealt on myriads of me this day. 

Yesterday, a hundred thousand expired at a single 
word 

In one poor town. 

| died, those thousands, in writhing agony: 

So it began. 


So it continues: 

This final age of my crucifixion; 

Testing, refining, retraining, testing 

The cruelty of their barbs, 

These modern centurions prepare for me 
Their winged thrust of multiple immolations 
Their deadly dust of death. 

Perpetual, persistent, pervicacious death! 
Father, forgive them still; 

They know not. How shall | say, 

How can | deal with them— 

These my wayward children, 

Except by dying my inevitable myriad deaths; 
Baffled to understand now the Father's will 
In this my permanent modern crucifixion? 
Will my cross ever again speak of life, 








Or will it this time 
Speak only of death? 


| prefer death 

To this dying life of me. 

Can | ever again will to live, 

To laugh, to love, to learn 

Or yet to fight? 

Even wars seem impossible. 

It seems to me | will never again live 

Even to bring myself to death 

By the road of life. 

ls there any seed left in the sterile earth— 

Seed that can sprout, stretch upward, shoot spurs, 
bring blooms? 

How | long for the death that ends death! 

Will it ever again become the perfect night for all 
these mine? 

To this dying life of me 

| prefer decisive death. 


Buried. 
How long do | have to be these living dead? 


How long is three modern days? 

The dead must go underground; 

The grave alone is safe in these times. 

People underground are the DEAD, 

If only because underground. 

Moles go underground too, 

A dead kind of darksome, sparkless living; 

Burrow there all about in blind, feeling ways, 

Without wit for light of day; 

The Father made them so. 

Will | ever rise again from this eternal tomb of lost 
desires, 

Ejected from this man-made plastic womb— 

To live again? 


| aimed at the City Out of Sight— 
The meaning of my first crucifixion— 





Coming down on the earth; 

But not into it, not underground, 

Not this tomb of lost hopes; 

City of despair in the underworld of man's futility; 

But city of life, of love, of romance, 

Brotherhood and peace. 

This was my mission; 

Not this tomb—this dead and buried living— 

Labyrinth of lingering laments, of pain-racked panic, 
of loathsomeness and dread. 

Death to all this was life to me— 

My resurrection— 

Mine, because theirs, and theirs, because mine. 

Will there ever be resurrection again? 

| rise into the millions of my brother men— 

City of the Twelve Gates, 

Coming world of light, of love— 

To live, to live, to live— 


TO LIVE! 
—Ralph T. Templin 











FACTORS AFFECTING THE ASSIMILATION OF THE 
CHINESE IN MALAYA* 
W. L. BLYTHE, C. M. G. 


Although Singapore occupies a position of central importance to 
Southeast Asia, its actual territory is very small indeed, being a lozenge- 
shaped island, 26 miles by 14 miles. In the 14th century and earlier, 
it was the site of the ancient city of Tumasik, but of this no trace was 
left when, in 1819, Sir Stamford Raffles obtained the cession of the 
island from the Malay ruling house for the establishment of a ‘‘factory.” 
At that time, the population of the island was some 150, mostly Malays 
on the riverside, but there were thirty or so Chinese—of Teochow 
dialect—who had established pepper plantations on the slopes above 
the river. 

The whole of the rest of the island was covered with tiger-infested 
jungle. To the north, across the Straits of Johore, was the Malay 
state of Johore and the other Malay States stretching north as far as 
Siam and very sparsely populated by Malays along the river banks. 
There was also the two Settlements of Malacca (Dutch) and Penang 
(British). The nine Malay States, each with its independent Malay 
Ruler, and these two Settlements (Malacca became British in 1824) 
now form the Federation of Malaya, with a total area of some 50,000 
square miles. 

Penang Island had been ceded to the British in 1786, and at that 
time had an even smaller population than had Singapore when the 
British arrived. At both these places the establishment of a settled 
administration resulted in an immediate rush of Malayan, Southern 
Indian, Chinese, and other immigrants. Less than four months after 
the founding of Singapore it had a population of 5,00o—principally 
Chinese—which, considering the slowness of travel and the smallness 
of ships in those days, was remarkable. Now, in 1956, the population 
is about 1,250,000 of whom 77 per cent are Chinese, 12 per cent 
“Malaysians” (Malays and immigrant Indonesians), and 8 per cent 
Indians and Pakistanis. 





*''Malaya” is frequently used in the press as a shortened form of ‘Federation 
of Malaya.’ In this article “Malaya” retains its true meaning, viz: the territory 
comprised in the Malay Peninsula and its adjacent islands including Singapore 
(the Federation of Malaya and Colony of Singapore). 
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The position at Malacca in those early years was different. In the 
14th century it was the capital of a Malay kingdom, captured by the 
Portuguese two centuries later and then conquered by the Dutch. It 
is certain that there were Chinese living in Malacca in the early 15th 
century for Fei Sin, a secretary to Admiral Chang Ho, an envoy from 
China who visited there in 1408, reported that “some fair people of 
Chinese descent”’ were living in Malacca. These early Chinese settlers 
were mostly Hokkiens from around Amoy, while the majority of the 
early Chinese immigrants to Penang and Singapore were Cantonese 
and Hakkas with some Teochow agriculturalists. These were followed 
before long by Hokkiens who settled down as traders and shopkeepers. 
They formed the main body of labour which began the development of 
these territories. The present population of the Federation of Malaya 
is around 6,500,000 of whom half are “Malaysians” (as defined 
above), 38 per cent are Chinese, and 6 per cent are Indians and Paki- 
stanis. 

This tremendous influx of Chinese immigrants which continued 
at an ever-increasing pace was composed, in the early years, entirely of 
adult males of the peasant and “coolie” origins. A traffic in the im- 
portation of women for prostitution naturally developed, but there was 
very little bringing down of wives or of girls for marriage, owing to 
the refusal of family heads as well as Chinese officials to permit their 
emigration. Since many of the emigrants were bachelors whose in- 
tention was to return to China as soon as they had earned enough, the 
general pattern during the whole of the 19th century was an ebb and 
flow of them to and from China. The male remigrated after marriage, 
leaving the wife at home with his parents. 

From about the beginning of this century there has been a steady 
increase of women from China, though it was not until 1924 that the 
women fom Hainan Island were permitted to leave for overseas. Hence, 
the number of families settling in Malaya has risen, and this trend was 
accentuated by over three years of Japanese occupation during which 
movement between China and Malaya was impossible because of the 
turmoil in China since that time and the tightening of the immigra- 
tion laws in Malaya since World War II. 

The result of all this is reflected in the fantastically large child 
population. The rate of increase of population is 4 per cent per annum, 
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as high as anywhere in the world and much higher than in most 
societies. It is estimated that 45 per cent of the Chinese population 
of Malaya are children under ten years of age; fifty per cent are of 
school age. This sudden upsurge of young, school-age children has 
presented an insoluble education problem, already aggravated by the 
paucity of educational facilities. Since 1946, in Singapore alone, 81 
Government schools have been built accommodating 55,000 pupils. 

But to return to the early years: Some of the immigrants who did 
not return to China married locally. There were a few women who 
managed to be brought down from China, others were redeemed from 
the brothels and married, and there were women of local birth. These 
latter were mostly Malays. As they are Muslims, a Malay family would 
not usually consent to the marriage of their daughters to Chinese men 
unless the latter embraced Islam. There were, however, other Malay 
women—divorcees—who were much more at liberty to please them- 
selves. Although there were Indian women, marriage between Chi- 
nese and them was minimal. There were also Eurasian women, pro- 
ducts of mixed racial marriages between Portuguese men with Malay, 
Indian, or Eurasian women from India, and Dutch men with similar 
local women; but marriage between them and Chinese men was as 
infinitesimal as between some of the less preferred groups mentioned 
above. 

Chinese whose families have for generations lived in Malacca 
developed a type known as “Baba” Chinese, local-born, some of whom 
have had mixed genetic strains, educated in English and sometimes, 
in the third and fourth generations not even Chinese-speaking, but 
using Malay, English, or a mixed ‘Baba’ language as their currency 
of intercourse. The role of the Convents and various Christian mis- 
sionary bodies (Methodists, Church of England, and Catholic Chris- 
tian Brothers), in developing the type known as “Babas’” cannot 
be minimized, for the early schools were set up by them in the main 
centers of population such as Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. There 
the majority of the Chinese concentrated while the Malays preferred 
to remain in the countryside, along the river banks, leading the life of 
peasant smallholders. Then, in Penang a nonreligious Englich school 
was established, and in Singapore a foundation known as the Raffles 
Institution was started by Raffles with the object of being the center of 
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learning for the whole area with emphasis on the language and cultures 
of the East. Save for the Convents, these were all boys’ schools. 


Straits-Born Chinese 


Through these schools developed the “Babas” and that segment 
of the society which referred to itself as “Straits-born Chinese’ or 
“Queen’s Chinese.’” They were British subjects by virtue of birth in 
British territory, Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. Their community 
developed at a time when China was in chaos and the mass of the Chi- 
nese, especially those of the southernmost provinces, were disgusted 
with their Manchu overlords. These British-born Chinese of Malaya, 
brought up under a Western system of administration, Western- 
educated, and employed as government clerks, teachers, retail person- 
nel, or traders looked to their new home and to the British Government. 
They were immensely proud of their title of “Queen's Chinese,” for 
they enjoyed fully the rights of British subjects and felt themselves a 
part of a world power. Some went to Great Britain to study and 
qualify as doctors or lawyers, a practice continuing to the present. 
They formed a group of intellectuals in close contact with progressive 
members of the British community in the Straits, aiming at the synthe- 
sis of Western and Chinese culture.’ 

However, their mental outlook was at variance with other aspects 
of their behavior. Most of them retained in their homes and social 
contacts the customs of China. Homes and appurtenances were of 
Chinese style. Betrothal, marriage, and burial customs were retained, 
except among the Christians, with local modifications which crept in. 
In all three Settlements, there were clan associations for persons of a 
given surname, sometimes restricted to one district or village in China, 
and the district associations on the same pattern as those in China for 
persons from a particular district. In the clan association temple were 
placed the tablets of the original ancestor of the particular branch of 
the clan, together with those of his successors who headed the clan in 
Malaya. Some of these associations became very wealthy and im- 
portant and some still are. These Chinese intermarried among them- 





1The Straits Philosophical Society, at whose meetings many of these returned 
graduates contributed papers. 
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selves or with women from China as these became available, preferring 
as a rule mates of the same dialectic group whenever possible. 


China-Borns 


Side by side with the local-borns was the much larger community 
of China-borns, most of whom returned to China periodically, to marry, 
to see their parents, to take their children back to China. As the re- 
strictions on the emigration of women were gradually relaxed, the 
growth of families of these immigrants increased. For a long time the 
British administration did not regard the children of this “floating” 
population as having a claim on the educational facilities which in the 
course of time came to be provided by the Government. The first 
duty was felt to be towards the domiciled people, whether Malays, 
Indians, Chinese, Eurasians, or others, and except in Malay primary 
schools this education was given in English. 

The Chinese saw nothing unusual in this. In China they had 
been accustomed to arranging for the education of their children. 
Wherever groups of families grew, there also grew schools, some- 
times housed in the clan or district association premises, in shops, in 
sheds, or other structures. These were ‘“‘dialect’’ schools. Students 
were taught the classics in the old-style rote tradition and in the dialect 
of their fathers: Cantonese, Hokkien, Teochow, and so on. No 
schools taught Mandarin until after the 1920's. And so there grew a 
system of Chinese vernacular education on the China-pattern, conducted 
privately, each school having a committee appointed from the leading 
men of the particular dialectic group, with an eye on the amount of 
subscription they would be able to provide. The committee appointed 
the headmaster and masters, and the former took charge. The ex- 
penses of the school were met by the members of the committee, by 
collections within the community served by the school, by theatrical 
performances, and by tuitions. 

The products of these schools naturally looked towards China. 
All their ties through their parents were China-oriented; indeed, some 
of the students were born in China. Teachers were educated in China. 
Theatrical troups of the various dialects came from China and per- 
formed the well-known dramas. Temples were established by pious 
merchants or ambitious monks, modeled after those in China. The 
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Straits Settlements could, indeed, well have been called Chinese colonies 
with a few other people living there. In fact, there is no doubt that 
the early “‘coolie’” immigrants did not regard themselves as sojourners 
in Singapore. 

Here we turn to another feature of the early Chinese community. 
As late as 1876, a Committee appointed to consider and take evidence 
upon the condition of Chinese labourers in the Colony had this to say: 


...The Government knows little or nothing of the Chinese who are the 
industrial backbone of these Settlements; and the majority of them know 
still less of Government. Government is exceptionally fortunate in 
possessing two interpreters, Messrs. Pickering and Karl. With the ex- 
ception of these two officers there is no other officer of any standing in 
the Public Service who can hold the most ordinary conversation with the 
Chinese in their own language. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
mass of our Chinese population, bringing with them, as they do, from 
their own country the leading idea that the main function of our Govern- 
ment is to squeeze money by fair means or foul, know even less of our 
Government than it does of them. 

An immigrant arrives, is landed by his Kay Tow (importer), and 
carried off straight to the place where he is to work. While he is at 
work he is, unless he commits a crime and is found out, never brought 
into contact with any officer of Government, and we believe that the vast 
majority of Chinamen who come to work in these Settlements return to 
their country not knowing clearly whether there is a Government in them 
or not. 

Soon after his arrival, the immigrant becomes in all probability a 
member of a Secret Society—supposing him not to have been a member 
already. If...he gets into any trouble he goes to the Secretary of his 
Society. Failing redress through him, he goes to some influential Chinese 
gentleman and asks for help from him. If he does not get what he wants 
from him, he may hear of some old European resident who is known to 
be kind to the Chinese, and he applies to him; but it never enters his 
head to apply to a Government officer.” 


In other words, the immigrant behaved as he would have done in 
China during dynastic eras, approaching the agents of the “Dragon 
Throne” only as a last resort and utilizing go-betweens to settle dis- 
putes and difficulties. Another report in 1893 referred to the support 





2Report in Straits Settlements Legislative Council Proceedings, 1876, Appendix 
CCXL 
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which secret societies of that time gave to the immigrant in difficulty, 


V1Z: 

..-Until by recent legislation the dangerous societies were suppressed, 
the Chinese immigrant was soon sworn in and became a member of the 
brotherhood. From that moment he had all the power of his Society at 
his back. If he were unfortunate to be arrested, his Society bailed him 
out; if a lawyer was required, his Society came forward with the necessary 
fee. If he required witnesses, they could be procured in any quantity. 
If he was compelled to be a fugitive from justice, his Society would har- 
bour him or get him safe out of a place; if the police demanded a vic- 
tim, one was found. Thus, and in countless ways was justice defeated 
and our system of government brought into contempt.’ 


Triad Societies 


The secret societies referred to above were the Triad Societies, 
branches of the great Hung Brotherhood which existed wherever the 
Chinese from the south of Yangtze River are found.* Their impor- 
tance in the pattern of life of the Chinese in Malaya in the 19th 
century should not be underestimated: They were the controlling 
bodies of the whole Chinese community while they were, at the same 
time, the cause of a tremendous amount of strife and bloodshed. For 
the Chinese population was, as indicated, not homogeneous; rather com- 
prising various dialect groups from several provinces, and even within 
groups from the same province there were frequent rivalries and feuds 
carried overseas from the homeland. So that riots by Chinese were a 
constantly recurring feature of their early settlement in Singapore and 
Malaya generally. 

The warning of the Chinese Labour Committee (quoted above) 
was heeded by the Government, and in 1877 it appointed one of its 
interpreters—Pickering—to be the “Protector of Chinese Immigrants.” 
It should be noted that this protection was protection of Chinese immi- 
gtants from the abuses and rapacity of their fellow countrymen. From 
the first, he endeavored to administer the Chinese community through 
the headmen of their societies. The latter constituted their own courts 
where complaints were heard, with Pickering himself attending some 





3Paper read to the Straits Philosophical Society, 1893. 


*Author’s note: The Hung Brotherhood is often known as the Chinese Ma- 
sons. As with the Masons in this country there are certain “‘secret’’ rites. 
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of the Lodge meetings, and later describing them. It seems likely, 
though, that part of the proceedings, in particular the introduction into 
the ritual of phrases requiring obedience to the laws of the Govern- 
ment, were especially inserted for Pickering’s benefit on the occasions 
when he attended. In 1878, he reported that he had registered the 
names of tens of thousands of office-bearers and members, and for a 
time he thought the system of indirect rule was a success. 

But over the next decade he realized the impossibility of keeping 
these societies’ activities and their members within bounds. In 1889 
legislation was introduced to provide for the suppression of these 
societies and a year later they were closed down, the headmen hand- 
ing in to the Government all their seals and insignia. Although this 
did not entirely solve the problem—for the secret society complex was 
too deeply rooted—it did mean that attempts to revive the societies 
were illegal. Legal action could be taken against persons bringing 
pressure on their fellows to join unlawful societies. 

The public in general was tremendously relieved. Henceforth, 
affairs concerning the Chinese were dealt with by Pickering’s Depart- 
ment, called the “Chinese Protectorate,” which developed into a branch 
of government quite unique in administrative practice. Attached to 
the Department were Chinese Advisory Boards composed of the leaders 
of the various dialectic groups. Proposed legislation was discussed 
by these Boards before being taken to the Legislative Council. Griev- 
ances of the Chinese were brought forward and remedies sought. In 
brief, the function of the Department was to interpret the needs of the 
Chinese to the government and conversely, to explain the laws, regula- 
tions, policy, and intentions of government to the Chinese. 

This Department remained in existence until World War II, staffed 
by members of the Administrative Service who had spent two years on 
language study in south China, and with local interpreters. Although 
it provided a unique channel of communication between the Govern- 
ment and the Chinese as well as for consultation on problems affect- 
ing the Chinese, its existence did not mean that the Chinese were treated 
as a race apart. The ordinary laws applied to them equally with 
others but a great many disputes were settled without recourse to the 
Courts by arrangement before a Protectorate officer. Hence, the 
Protectorate became a sort of Citizens’ Advice Bureau and Poor Man's 
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Lawyer for the Chinese; all laws particularly affecting them were 
administered by the Protectorate including the Chinese Labour Code, 
Women and Girls’ Protection, Protection of Children, Registration of 
Societies, Licensing of Pawnbrokers, and so on. There was nothing 
of this nature for the other ethnic groups. This, in the Settlements of 
Penang, Malacca and Singapore, was not of so much importance, for 
the vast majority of the population was Chinese; so, too, were the 
populations of the principal mining towns which sprang up from the 
middle of the 19th century, namely Taiping, Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, 
Seremban, Kampar. 

In the early days of these mining centres there was the same 
distressful story of bloody feuds between competing Chinese groups, 
usually within the Hakka community, each backed by their particular 
societies. | Although the Triad Societies were suppressed in 1890, 
their influence was to continue in an attenuated form, particularly 
among the China-borns; and immediately after World War II in Pe- 
nang, there was such a rapid recrudescence of over-all lawlessness 
largely due to the Triad group, that stringent measures were needed to 
re-establish law and order. 

The Triad tradition is of further importance: It is the repository 
of the essence of Chinese racialism. Its ritual combines leading features 
of the old State worship of China (dynastic), the worship of astral 
bodies (the heaven as father, the earth as mother) together with ele- 
ments of Buddhism, Taoism, superstition, legend, Confucian ethics, 
and the traditional oath of blood-brotherhood. The motto ‘Obey 
Heaven and follow The Way” is accompanied by another—“Over- 
throw the Ch’ings and restore the Mings.” This slogan is retained 
to this day, despite the fact that the Ch’ing dynasty disappeared after 
the establishment of the Republic of China in 1911, and no one would 
dream of restoring the Ming dynasty. But the idea behind the slogan 
is “Let the people have justice, remove oppression”; and so the slogan 
has remained. The fact that the Hung Brotherhood still persists is 
an index of the continuation of Chinese separatism. 


Revolutionary Societies 


The Revolution in China in 1911 caused great upheaval. As is 
well known, it was largely engineered, though not executed, by Over- 
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seas Chinese who contributed freely to the financial support of the 
revolutionaries. In both these respects, the Chinese in Malaya played 
a significant part. The revolutionary societies formed by Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen—the T’ung Mang Wui, the Kak Meng Tang, and the Kuo Min 
Tang—established branches throughout Malaya. When the Republic 
was proclaimed, the eyes of all Chinese abroad turned towards the 
homeland with hope and expectancy. Even the “Queen’s Chinese” 
were moved by the enthusiasm of the time. A number of those who 
had qualified in England returned to China to help with the work of 
reconstruction, as, for example, Dr. Wu Lien Teh, the plague expert, 
and Dr. Lim Boon Keng, for many years the head of the Chip Bee 
University at Amoy. It is worth noting that both these eminent 
gentlemen returned to Malaya before World War II. 

The Kuomintang became the driving force of Republican China 
and it received warm support from Chinese business men, shopkeepers, 
and students in Malaya. As the years passed without any sign of the 
emergence of a unified China, enthusiasm waned. The Government 
in Malaya had found, too, that the activities of the organized branches 
of the Kuomintang were inimical to the public good, and were caus- 
ing troubles and exerting pressures which were intolerable, with the 
result that the Kuomintang was banned. This ban was later eased to 
permit membership of the Kuomintang, but forbidding the organiza- 
tion of branches in Malaya. Nevertheless, membership in this party 
was one of the powerful links binding the Chinese abroad to the home- 
land and perpetuating the political and cultural ties with China. At a 
later stage, with the formation in China of the Overseas Affairs Com- 
mission (a branch of the Kuomintang but virtually an organ of govern- 
ment), more vigorous attempts were made to strengthen these ties. 
Educational inspectors were sent to Malaya to investigate the educa- 
tion given in Chinese vernacular schools, all of whom submitted parti- 
culars for registration with the Ministry of Education in China. Simi- 
larly, clubs and associations received instructions urging them to re- 
gister with the Overseas Affairs Commission. A personal registration 
scheme was announced by the Chinese consulates to embrace all Chi- 
nese; and this scheme was the more energetically promoted because the 
consuls were dependent for their livelihood on the fees they collected 
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for passports and registrations. Hence these schemes contributed to 
the enhancement of the dual citizenship of the Chinese in Malaya. 


Dual Citizenship 


The legal position of the Chinese born in the Straits Settlements 
was somewhat equivocal. By the operation of British law they were 
British subjects, but under Chinese law, (based on Jus Sanguinis) they 
were Chinese subjects, no matter where they were born. For years, 
British consuls in China had maintained that Chinese British subjects 
returning to China were under their jurisdiction. Although the Chi- 
nese Government repeatedly objected to this interpretation, they were 
not strong enough to enforce their view. In the course of time, abuses 
of the consular protection became so patent that agreement was reached 
whereby Britain recognized that where persons had dual nationality, 
the nationality of the country in which they happened to be should 
prevail. Thus, these persons while in Singapore were British subjects 
and the Chinese consul could not intervene on their behalf; similarly, 
when they were in China, they could not approach the British consu- 
late. One interesting item emerged from the discussions over this 
arrangement, as to whether a Chinese British subject could divest him- 
self of his Chinese nationality if he so wished. There were provisions 
in the Chinese law of nationality which allowed for this to be done. 
But when an eminent Chinese lawyer of Singapore endeavoured to 
avail himself of these provisions, he discovered that, in practice, it was 
impossible to comply with the requirements demanded and de- 
monstrated that these provisions were a dead letter. 

It is interesting to note that negotiations have recently taken place 
between the Government of Indonesia and that of China concerning 
the status of Chinese born in Indonesia. They are now permitted 
to opt for one or other nationality. As yet, no such negotiations have 
been opened with other governments. 


Education 


As mentioned, Chinese vernacular schools have existed for de- 
cades. In 1922, the Governments throughout Malaya for the first time 
brought these schools within the purview of the administration, much 
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against the opposition of the teachers and committees of the schools; 
an opposition, which, despite the provisions of grants-in-aid of con- 
siderable proportions, has continued through the years. The control 
exercised by the Governments and the standards entailed are regarded 
as interference with the cultural traditions of the Chinese, for there 
is now a considerable body of Chinese who have been educated in the 
vernacular primary and high schools who maintain this attitude of re- 
senting “interference’’ with vernacular education. 

For some years before World War II an interesting new trend was 
discernible. The Chinese schools were encouraged by grants-in-aid to 
include the teaching of English in their curriculums while in the Eng- 
lish schools the teaching of Chinese was encouraged, to the extent 
that Chinese could be elected as a subject for the passing-out examina- 
tion, whether studied at the school or not. This second feature re- 
sulted in some of the children of the Straits-born, English-educated 
group becoming familiar with the Chinese language, in particular with 
the written language and the Mandarin pronunciation of it. In addi- 
tion, increasing numbers of children of this group found it impossible 
to enroll in the English schools because of lack of accommodation, and 
began their education at Chinese ones. 

It may be said that from the time of the foundation of Penang 
(1786) the Chinese immigrants found little or no need of adjusting 
to a social pattern other than their own. At Penang and Singapore, 
certainly, they entered a vacuum and they entered in sufficient numbers 
to become the dominant culture. There was no other settled culture 
with which to strive or to compromise. In the Malay States, there 
were settled Malay communities, with their own cultures and tradi- 
tions but these Malays were not homogeneous: some were of the old 
Malacca Kingdoms, others were immigrants from the Celebes or Suma- 
tra, all with different customs and laws. Then, their communities were 
not widespread but were riverine groups subsisting on agriculture and 
fishing. The influx of Chinese to the mining camps was of such pro- 
portions as to make any significant adjustments unnecessary. 

The exception to this was the impact of Western civilization 
through the British. This, as noted, was only partial and was not 
felt to any appreciable degree by a large section of the Chinese society. 
But on that segment on which it did impinge, it had a great effect. 
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Firstly, it very clearly offered the prospect of a means of livelihood, in 
government service, in commerce, and all the ancillary occupations 
connected with trade. Moreover, education on the Western pattern 
led to entrance to the professions. This was something which none 
of the other cultures, whether Malay or Indian, could offer. Western 
learning carried with it prospects of economic betterment, therefore, 
while others did not. Hence, the Western educational system was 
acceptable, and in accepting it, the early Chinese went further. Once 
within the system, it was not easy to maintain contact with the homeland 
culture, the result being the ‘“Baba’’ strain described above. 

Hence, the two groups, “‘Baba’’ and China-borns, developed; with 
the former a minority which settled in Penang, Malacca, and Singapore 
in the early days and became largely assimilated to Western culture. 
This group has continued to grow, educated in the English language 
schools and later at the University of Malaya (in Singapore) or at 
universities in Britain, America, or Australia to which countries some 
hundreds go annually. They mix freely during their student life with 
students of all races and ethnic backgrounds and take a full part in all 
nonstudent activities. From this group are drawn the professional 
men and women—doctors, lawyers, architects, administrative officers, 
accountants, teachers, nurses, civil servants, and Western-style under- 
takings. 

The largest group, the China-borns and their descendants, has 
maintained constant interchange between Malaya and China and is 
relatively unassimilated. From this group developed the vernacular 
educational system, an ever-expanding one to meet the needs of the 
increasing child-population of local-borns. Individuals of this group, 
having maintained a racial and cultural segregation throughout their 
school life, find that their outlet for employment is restricted to the 
Chinese language zone of occupations—shop assistants, artisans, clerks, 
and management personnel in Chinese undertakings and factories. 
From them, too, are drawn the main Chinese labourers: miners, estate 
workers, wharf labourers, construction crews, street vendors, and 
teachers in the vernacular schools. 

The educational system of this group generally included primary 
and high schools. Recently (1956) the Nanyang University has been 
started in Singapore, financed by donations from Chinese businessmen, 
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and giving instruction in Chinese and English. It is too early to say 
whether this institution will continue on this pattern or what part it 
will play in the life of the community. Nor is it clear how the gradu- 
ates of this university will be absorbed. It is possible, however, that 
the future may hold greater opportunities than now. In Singapore, 
at least, it is likely that Chinese will be accepted as one of the official 
languages of the Legislative Assembly. That, in itself, will widen the 
occupation opportunities for these students. 

An index of the importance of the Chinese-educated group is to be 
found in the fact that in the Federation of Malaya today, for every 
Chinese child educated in English-language schools, three are educated 
in Chinese schools. In Singapore, the figures are more nearly equal, 
due to the energetic postwar school-building program mentioned earlier. 
In 1955, for the Federation of Malaya 88,000 Chinese students were in 
English schools as compared with 284,896 in Chinese schools; in Singa- 
pore, 77,600 were in English ones as contrasted to 94,000 in the Chi- 
nese schools. Overall, the ratio was 3 to 1. 

Mention has already been made of the trend toward reabsorption 
of the English-educated by the China-group. The increasing Asian 
consciousness of the last two decades has naturally affected this trend, 
in that it tends to weaken the former authoritativeness of the Western 
way of life. While all Asian peoples accept the scientific development 


arising from Western ideas, there is growing doubt as to the validity 
of the basic philosophies of the West, more particularly since they have 
failed to prevent two World Wars within a generation. An echo of 
this is, at times, found in the minds of Chinese students, educated along 
Western lines, who upon completing their studies abroad return to 
Malaya with their social conscience quickened by contact with the 
modern Welfare State. They, wish to do their part in improving the 
lot of their fellows in Malaya, but find they have little or no means of 
contact with the mass of the Chinese population. Hence, they feel 
alienated, are neither Chinese nor Western, but are in some indefinite, 
intermediate, insecure category. They are marginal men. This margin- 
ality becomes more apparent with the introduction of universal adult 
suffrage for the election of legislative assemblies and city and town 
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councils. The mass of the people have been enfranchised* but the 
persons trained and educated to be legislators and councillors find 
themselves estranged from the electorate by their different educational 
and cultural background. This poses a problem for future political 
leadership. 

Universal adult suffrage is a very recent innovation, but already 
in Singapore budding politicians of the English-educated Chinese 
realize the importance of the larger Chinese-educated group, and are 
undertaking the study of Mandarin and of the Chinese written lan- 
guage, in the hope that they will draw a following from this potentially 
powerful segment.Mandarin is regarded as the dialect of the future 
for Chinese political development in Malaya, and it is now taught in 
the Chinese as well as English schools which include Chinese language 
in the curriculum. Even though Mandarin has been taught in the 
schools for three decades, it has not displaced the Cantonese, Hakka, 
Hokkien, Teochow, Hainanest, or other dialects in the home or market 
place. The older Chinese have retained their original dialect. How- 
ever, among these has developed a trend toward learning Mandarin 
and Chinese characters too; a trend considerably strengthened after 
World War II with the emergence of China as a world power. Up to 
1949 when there were Chinese consuls in Malaya, it was not unusual 
to find a consul addressing a meeting in Mandarin and not being under- 
stood by one in ten of the older people present. On the other hand, 
it is not unusual to find young people who have been at English schools 
speaking fluently, three, four, or five dialects conversationally, having 
picked them up from their schoolmates. 


Race Relations 


What is the picture of race relations at the present time? It can 
be said without hesitation that, by and large, there is remarkable feel- 
ing of friendship and good fellowship between all peoples in Malaya, 
a fact apparent to visitors and seen from personal observation and ex- 
perience. This harmony, however, was disturbed during the Japanese 
occupation. Unlike the Chinese, whose compatriots in China had been 





4It is estimated that only 30 per cent of the Chinese in Singapore are China- 
born. The remainder are entitled to be franchised when 21 years old; hence over 
40 per cent of the present adult Chinese population will be entitled to be franchised. 
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fighting the Japanese for some years before Malaya was attacked, 
the Malays had no strong antipathy to the Japanese. The Japanese 
encouraged—indeed ordered—the Malay police throughout the occupa- 
tion to subject the Chinese to as many indignities as possible. This 
led to the growth of bitterness among some of the Chinese (parti- 
cularly in the Malay States) against the Malays. When the Japanese 
surrendered, there were some ugly incidents when Chinese murdered 
Malays, and vice versa. 

Another factor affecting race relations since that time was the 
outbreak of Communist terrorism in 1948, a movement which has not 
yet been finally suppressed. This was an attempt by the Malayan 
Communist Party to stage an armed rising to effect a coup d’etat. The 
Malayan Communist Party, though open to all, is and always has been, 
over 90 per cent Chinese in membership. The direction of the Party 
has always been in Chinese hands. The outbreak of this armed te- 
volt was swift, unexpected, and ruthless. Among the earliest victims 
were several Kuomintang leaders, outspoken in their enmity toward 
the Communists. The result of this swift retribution by the rebels was 
to make it unsafe for any Chinese to denounce them. 

Too, the Chinese community was then smarting—and still is— 
from the fact that in 1947, at the insistence of the Malays, a new Con- 
stitution was introduced which placed the Chinese politically in a less 
favorable position than they had previously been. They, too, had 
experienced a short period of unforgettable control by the Communists 
in the interval between the Japanese surrender and the arrival of the 
British troops to resume jurisdiction over Malaya. It would not do to 
be part of the opposition, should the Communists succeed in regaining 
power. 

For these reasons, it was sometime before the Chinese community 
overcame its apathy and formed the Malayan Chinese Association to 
help the Government mobilize the general community against the re- 
bels. This Association later joined with the principal Malay political 
body, the United Malay Nationalist Organization, and with the local 
branch of the Indian Congress Party to form an alliance to contest the 
seats for the first elections of members of the Legislative Council. The 
Alliance swept the polls. But it remains an “alliance” of three parties, 
each with its own platform. The Chinese and the Malays are divided 
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on the question of whether ‘‘Jus Soli” should be operative in respect of 
Chinese born in Malaya. The Malays object to this because of the 
rapidly increasing local-born Chinese population, knowing that were 
it granted, in another generation there would probably be a majority 
of Chinese voters in most of the Malay States, with the inevitable re- 
sult that instead of the Government of the Federation of Malaya being 
a Malay Government it would become a “Chinese” government. The 
Malays would have lost what they consider to be their birthright—con- 
trol over their own country. A committee is now sitting to draw up a 
constitution for Independence. Whether it will be able satisfactorily 
to solve this knotty problem remains to be seen. Whatever decision 
may be reached, it will be vitally important to the future relationships 
of the Chinese and Malays. 

The picture, then, is that despite the friendly intermingling which 
is apparent in the daily social and commercial life of the peoples, there 
has been no synthesis. The various groups, on the whole, maintain 
their separate identities. The ‘“‘Queen’s Chinese’ and the Eurasian 
segments feel apprehensive of the future. There is surprisingly little 
intermarriage, though there are minor exceptions. Chinese, of both 
sexes, do marry Europeans and Eurasians. There are Chinese women 
married to Malays, having first become Muslims. Indians of both 
sexes occasionally marry Eurasians and Europeans, but the Eurasian 
surnames are inevitably Portuguese, Dutch, or English. Marriages 
between Chinese and Indians are rare. Since the war, there has been 
a notable increase of Chinese women, usually, though not always, 
English-educated, marrying European men. These intermarriages are 
not sufficient to be numerically significant. Save for the small Eura- 
sian group being amalgamated to some degree, the others have re- 
mained unabsorbed. Why should this be? In the writer’s opinion, 
it is because of the deep cultural cleavages between the groups. The 
bridge which crosses these gaps is, as a rule, Western education and 
the English language. Persons who have to this extent been Westernized 
have usually to an equal degree been unmoored from their original 
culture, so that, paradoxically, British-introduced Western culture has 
acted as the lubricant enabling the diverse peoples to live and work 
together. Certainly, the British legal system has played a big role, and 
it seems unlikely that the legal system of any of the component groups 
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of the population would have been so widely acceptable as this has 
been. 

What the future direction of development will be is not easy to 
foresee. Much is said in these days of constitutional progress of the 
necessity of all Malayan citizens of whatever origin owing allegiance 
to Malaya. One writer is of the opinion that “left to themselves, the 
several communities would have a far better chance of exploring com- 
mon ground and even of evolving a common Malayan nationality 
than they have had in the past.” On the other hand, the reverse may 
be true. Now that it is the declared policy of Britain to withdraw 
from Malaya and turn over the governments to locally-elected bodies 
(a process that is proceeding at a much faster pace than was ever antici- 
pated), the future of Malaya is an unknown quantity. The people 
domiciled there naturally look for sources of strength to replace the 
strength of the British. The Chinese see this protection as coming 
from China, the Indians from India, and the Malays hope, in due 
course, for a strong Indonesia. This adds to the forces at work for 
nonabsorption and disunity. It may well be that the withdrawal of 
the British will lead to a weakening of the cushioning effect which 
the British system provided between the diverse groups throughout 
Malaya. 
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THE INDONESIAN DUTCH IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 


Since December, 1949, when the Netherlands formally transferred 
its sovereignty over its erstwhile East Indian possessions to the in- 
dependent Republic of Indonesia, there has been a steady exodus of 
colonial Netherlanders from Indonesia. While initially after the 
sovereignty transfer not inconsiderable numbers of Dutchmen also con- 
tinued to go to Indonesia on a contractual basis to work in Dutch es- 
tates, industries, or as technicians for the Indonesian government, the 
body of their compatriots leaving Indonesia permanently was far great- 
er; and as relations between Indonesia and the Netherlands steadily 
worsened, the influx of Dutch into Indonesia dwindled to a trickle. 
In 1951, for example, some 30,000 Netherlanders left Indonesia, but 
nearly 14,000 others entered; in 1956 more than 20,000 left, and only 
a little over 9400 entered.’ Finally, as a result of the Dutch-Indonesian 
conflict over West New Guinea (an area held by the Dutch but claimed 
by the Indonesians as part of their national territory), the Indonesian 
government on December 5, 1957 announced that beginning with the 
unemployed, the 50,000 or so remaining holders of a Dutch passport 
in Indonesia would have to leave the country.” By the middle of 1958 
most of these had jeft and had been repatriated to the Netherlands. 
Only an estimated 1800 Netherlanders now remain behind in Indonesia, 
mostly in essential and highly remunerative short term positions. 

To understand the dynamics of the assimilation process of the 
colonial Dutch in the Netherlands, it is necessary first to characterize 
the Dutch community in Indonesia before and after World War IL. 
Although the Dutch had begun to settle in Indonesia early in the 
seventeenth century, a sizable colonial Dutch community did not emerge 
until a century later. The elite of this community consisted of the 
Dutch East India Company officials who in the environs of Batavia 
(now Djakarta) managed to transform their stodgy burgher antecedents 
into the landed gentility of the country squire, owning elaborate homes 
which became centers of a feudal manorial self-sufficiency.* A steady 
influx of newcomers from Europe periodically rejuvenated this old 
aristocratic nucleus, descendants of which even now may be encountered 
in Indonesia and Holland. Before the Dutch, the Portuguese had 
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intermarried with Indonesians; and their descendants, the so-called 
“black Portuguese,’* along with the subsequent offspring of Dutch- 
Indonesian unions, added important elements of racial heterogeneity 
to the later Dutch colonial community which it never lost. In the 
nineteenth century, as Dutch interests became more firmly lodged in 
the Indonesian islands beyond Java, the Eurasian tenor of colonial 
Dutch life predominated; and racial distinctions between the “‘full 
blood,” or Dutch immigrant from Holland, and the Indonesia-born 
and racially- mixed colonial were not very marked. Eurasians and 
Netherlanders then constituted a more or less homogeneous elite which, 
administratively as well as in living style, sought connections with the 
aristocratic layer of autochthonous Indonesian society. 

In subsequent decades this relative homogeneity crumbled. For 
one thing, the influx of full-blooded Dutch immigrants into Indonesia 
increased, and marriage with a Eurasian or Indonesian woman became 
socially less respectable, in view of the greater number of available 
and potential full-blooded Dutch marriage partners. For another 
reason, the Eurasian began to experience the competition of the West- 
ern educated Indonesian, especially in the middle echelons of business 
and bureaucratic life; and being classified as a “European’’ in citizen- 
ship law (as opposed to “ Native’ or “Asiatic’’) came to have not only 
an economic advantage but immense status value as well. Com- 
paratively more significant for the later adjustment of the repatriated 
Netherlander was the latent social tension between totok (the full- 
blooded newcomers) and the b/jvers (the Indonesia born, usually of 
mixed blood), in which particularly the latter developed subcultural 
and minority images and values tending to show the greater suitability 
of the Eurasian to lead colonial Indonesian society and the native 
Indonesians. Especially in the lower levels of Eurasian society, where 
the public legal classification of “European” was more often as not 
a courtesy title, morbid concentration on the maintenance of one’s 
Dutch status could be marked. Yet, even so, according to one per- 
ceptive observer in the thirties, there were Eurasian groups which felt 
more attracted to the native Indonesian than to the Dutch world.® The 
nearly chronic psychological tension arising out of this racial and 
cultural ambiguity in an increasingly class conscious society became 
the true hallmark of the Eurasian and therefore of most of the so- 
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designated colonial Dutch community before World War II.® 

For the full-blooded minority, constantly replenished by immi- 
grants from the Netherlands proper, life in colonial Indonesia did not, 
in many cases focus itself on a mere arid preoccupation with European 
status. On the contrary, it is the totok who more often than the 
Eurasian blijver became the liberal champion of the Indonesian’s 
rights.’ For the totok group, colonial Indonesia offered freedom from 
stultifying Dutch parochialism, a chance to become wealthy, and ac- 
quire a somewhat broader value orientation. The fairly large con- 
tingent of non-Dutch European immigrants in this group lends a cer- 
tain aura of cosmopolitanism to the colonial elite,* a quality which 
distinguished some of its members rather sharply from the prevailing 
narrow bourgeois outlook. This cosmopolitanism should not be exag- 
gerated, to be sure, but its effects on the later adjustment of some of the 
repatriates are not altogether absent. 

The Japanese occupation of Indonesia, followed by the success of 
the Indonesian Revolution was, of course, the great collective de- 
nouement of the Dutch colonial elite. After a gruelling experience 
in the Japanese concentration camps, thousands departed for Holland, 
mentally and physically debilitated. Others, especially those of more 
pronounced racially-mixed background, elected to stay; some subse- 
quently becoming Indonesian citizens; others now becoming foreigners 
in a land that had always been their home, and which even now they 
were unwilling to leave. In this group fall particularly lesser bureau- 
crats and lower ranking military and their families, whose pensions 
had been guaranteed. A mew group of short term immigrants took 
over some of the technical and commercial positions left by the repatri- 
ating elite, but, as a result of increasing political tensions between Hol- 
land and Indonesia, the position of the new immigrants became pro- 
gressively more insecure. The condition of the Eurasian pensioners 
and their families also worsened after 1949, not the least because of 
the rapidly deteriorating Indonesian economy and the ensuing fiscal 
chaos which wiped out fixed incomes and savings. Tenaciously cling- 
ing to their Dutch passports, their “European” values and Eurasian 
prejudices, this group faced an increasingly alarming future. By 
November 1953, a spokesman of the Association of Indonesian Dutch 
in The Hague declared that the position of his group in Indonesia had 
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become “untenable” in view of malnutrition, illness, and poor hous- 
ing; and unemployed Netherlanders in Indonesia, justifiably or not, 
began to turn increasingly to Indonesian and Dutch public agencies for 
welfare assistance; so that by the end of 1954 more than 7000 persons 
out of a total of 90,000 were dependent wholly or in part on such aid.° 
There is reason to believe that this group of indigents increased ap- 
preciably in the following years. At least for this group, the Indone- 
sian government's expulsion order of December 1958, however harrow- 
ing in its consequences otherwise, was something of a drastic solution to 
what had become an impossible situation. 

Since 1945, nearly 300,000 Netherlanders have returned to Holland 
from Indonesia, including some 50,000 who left during the enforced 
exodus of December 1957 and the following weeks. Many in this 
total group of repatriates had gone to Indonesia only for a short period; 
but at least half were b/ijvers whose lifetime interests had been con- 
fined to Indonesia, and whose adjustment to a new life in the Nether- 
lands might be expected to be traumatic; for the repatriates arrived 
under conditions greatly different from those experienced by earlier 
returning colonials. Of course long before 1945 Holland had known 
a colonial community, composed of retired sugar and rubber barons, 
exofficials and exmilitary men, who, being pensioned or comparatively 
well off, did not compete on the labor market, and invested their wealth 
in villas and homes in typically colonial repatriate districts. In cities such 
as The Hague there were sizable nuclei, not only of full-blooded colo- 
nials, but also of darker skinned Eurasians, who, for study or long 
vacation, had temporarily taken up residence in the Netherlands. Dis- 
crimination and racial tension in the Netherlands—whatever it may 
have been in class-conscious colonial Indonesia—was certainly at a 
minimum before the war; indeed, the air of mystery or opulence that 
allegedly hung about the old Indonesian hand and his offspring made 
them rather attractive.’ 

Vastly different, however, were the circumstances after 1945, and 
particularly after 1950. The Indonesian Revolution and the transfer 
of sovereignty to the Indonesian Republic left painful scars on the 
Dutch national character; and the influx of repatriates from Indonesia 
was a constant reminder for a large section of the Dutch community 
that an important traditional dimension of Dutch national greatness— 
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the colonial empire—was in a state of dissolution. Moreover, the 
colonials came, in many cases, not in order to live out their lives in 
comfortable retirement but as active competitors in the Dutch labor 
market, which, though it reflected the lively postwar economic recovery 
of the Netherlands as a whole, still experienced the chronic pinch of 
a rapidly growing domestic population. At a time when the Dutch 
government was actively promoting the emigration of its nationals as 
“a contribution to the solution of the pressing problems of job opportu- 
nity and living standards” (in the words of the former Dutch Minister 
of Social Affairs), and as 300,000 Dutch emigrants were leaving their 
country in the decade between 1948 and 1957,"' the immigration of the 
colonials threatened to nullify the relief obtained from this accelerated 
emigration policy. On top of this came the housing problem, especial- 
ly again in such excolonialist centers as The Hague. A certain pre- 
ferential treatment initially extended the repatriates in obtaining living 
space—justified by the argument that else they would never have been 
able to obtain adequate lodging—immeasurably added to the postwar 
tensions. 

Instructive, in this connection, is a recently published survey deal- 
ing with the problems of the repatriates in the Netherlands, authorized 
by the Dutch Minister of Social Welfare and published under the joint 
auspices of the Institute of Social Research of the Dutch People 
(Isonevo) in Amsterdam, the Sociological Institute of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in Utrecht, and the Catholic Social Church Institute 
in The Hague.” The report is based on a sample of about 1500 
repatriates who came to the Netherlands between 1945 and 1955, and 
extensive use was made in the investigation of questionnaires as well as 
of depth interviews. While it would be impossible to review all the 
findings of this study some aspects of it may perhaps be examined in 
greater detail. 

There is first of all what might be called the “cultural image con- 
fusion” on the part of both the Netherlander and of the repatriated 
colonial. The concept of “Eurasian” was not understood by the Nether- 
lander, and repatriates complained of being regarded as “some kind of 
Indonesian” or even as “Negro.” This lack of understanding was 
experienced as particularly grievous by the repatriates in view of their 
traditional “European” elite consciousness developed in its colonial 
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Indonesian setting. Another source of confusion was the repatriate’s 
financial situation. Popularly it was often believed in the Nether- 
lands that the repatriates were, or had been, wealthy; now they appeared 
in the Netherlands in need of assistance and the special privileges 
accorded them occasioned resentment. ‘Why,’ asked one municipal 
welfare officical, “should they be getting more than our own poor?” 
Again and again the questioned repatriates referred to a general lack 
of understanding in the Netherlands regarding repatriate motives, 
particularly the reasons for the emigration from Indonesia. As one 
repatriate, a teacher, put it, ‘It must be heavily emphasized that we did 
not come to Holland for our pleasure.” Repatriates also expressed 
disapproval of the “roughness,” self-centeredness, and authoritarianism 
in the Dutch national character, and about one-third of all repatriates 
complained of having experienced various forms of discriminatory 
treatment. For example, employers in the Netherlands, so it is 
alleged, refused to hire Eurasians, because the latter presumably are 
“lazy” and “unreliable,” because they were ‘‘colonial leeches,” 
on. Though the report does not say so explicitly, there is in this 
pattern of mutual antagonism much that strikes one as a continuation 


and so 


of the tensions and contrasting images between totoks and blijvers in 
colonial Indonesia before the great wave of repatriation began. Thus, 
such traditional prejudiced evaluations as the general laxity and worth- 
lessness of the Eurasian as an employee, and the uncouthness of the 
full-blooded Dutchman, are carry-overs from well-known group images 
in the colonial setting. 

It may be, as the report indicates, that the Netherlander believes 
he has traditionally had the greater sympathy for the migrant or ref- 
ugee who has left his homeland because of a political or ideological 
pressure; and indeed, it has been alleged that the Dutch have reacted 
more enthusiastically on behalf of the Hungarian refugees after the 
revolt in that country against Communist domination, than on behalf 
of their own compatriots returning from Indonesia.‘* In any event, 
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it is evident that the area of general social participation of the repatri- 
ates today is still extremely limited. Except insofar as is required by 
his employment, the repatriate has only minimally concerned himself 
with “the establishment of concrete relations with Dutch society’; and 
as regards informal contacts and personal friendships, typically pre- 
fers the retention of old (i.e., prerepatriate) bonds. Domestic Dutch 
politics have had a tendency to emphasize the sense of strangeness for 
the colonial immigrant, notwithstanding the fact that some of the major 
Dutch parties (such as the Labor Party) are correctly viewed as being 
primarily responsible for the radical changes that have taken place in 
the relationship between Indonesia and the Netherlands since World 
War II; changes that have so deeply affected the colonial’s immediate 
position. Yet, repatriate influence on domestic political life appears 
to be slight. Use of leisure time is concentrated in the home and on 
informal relations with old friends, and tends to fall outside the Dutch 
social sphere also. It is likely that the comparatively advanced age 
of many of the repatriates, as well as the condition of their health, 
contributes to their being less “outgoing” than may be regarded as 
desirable for a rapid adjustment. The same problem is also evident in 
the repatriate’s religious life in the Netherlands. Though periodic 
church attendance as such was less affected, it does appear that there 
has been a marked general drop in active participation in church life 
since the migration to the Netherlands. Throughout the analysis of 
the repatriate’s general social adjustment an undertone of subcultural 
marginality and minority feeling is heard. As the report puts it, 
a frequent complaint of the repatriates is that as regards the nonrepatri- 
ate majority “one is so quickly talked out,” and that “‘one has so little 
to say to each other.” A special variant of this maladjustment is that 
of a small group of “cosmopolitans” among the repatriates, inter- 
nationally oriented intellectuals and businessmen, who being compara- 
tively wealthy and well informed, do not look on their return to the 
Netherlands as a final choice in life, and who feel little or no identity 
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with the Dutch community. This group, it may be mooted, had prob- 
ably made the “Europeanism” of a portion of the traditional colonial 
elite in Indonesia most fully its own, and saw no reason to abandon it 
with the enforced departure from Indonesia.’® 

Finding a job was, notwithstanding assistance from official em- 
ployment agencies, a deeply disturbing experience for most of the 
repatriates. For one group, the pensioners, as well as for another, 
the former colonial military, who even before repatriation had assured 
themselves of employment by transferring to the Dutch armed forces, 
the employment problem did not significantly arise. But for the re- 
mainder of the group (about 55 per cent), and even for the 10 per 
cent or so with academic and advanced specialized training ‘‘one did 
not go over roses” in procuring a position. Although the far greater 
majority of the repatriates belonged in Indonesia to the middle bureau- 
cratic, professional, and executive functional groups; and notwith- 
standing their generally high educational level, it soon became apparent 
for many, if not for most of them, upon being informed of the possi- 
bilities of the labor market in the Netherlands, that a drop in job 
status, and concomitantly in social position as well, would have to be 
anticipated as a likely possibility. In order to soften the blow of such 
status decline, reschooling was contemplated by many; and about 
55 per cent of the repatriates under the age of forty did, in fact, 
have some kind of retraining experience; (for higher age groups re- 
schooling was minimal). Yet, the reschooling experience in terms of 
improved employment opportunity was disappointing: 37 per cent of 
the reschooled males between 20 and 34, and no less than 62 per cent 
of the reschooled males between 35 and 39 reported having had no suc- 
cess even with their additional training, on the labor market. While 
initial employment was sometimes not too difficult to obtain, many 
jobs were apparently accepted as “stop gaps’; for more than 27 
per cent of the questioned male repatriates reported having had 
another job prior to their present ones. A considerable shift in fields 
of employment also took place. Only 7.4 per cent of the repatriates 
who had worked in agriculture in Indonesia were employed in this job 
category in the Netherlands; and 23.4 per cent who had worked in 
industry were so employed in the Netherlands. Data in the other 
fields are: 10.8 per cent for transport; 41.4 per cent for commerce; 
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59-4 per cent for public services; and 44.8 per cent for government. 
The drop in employment status was particularly significant for the 
middle and lower-middle categories, as the following Table indicates: 


Employment Status in Holland and Indonesia 
of Sampled Male Repatriates 











In Holland In Indonesia 
Top functions* 0.2% 0.4% 
Executives** 8.7% 17-79% 
Middle levels*** 13.3% 49.6% 
Lower-Middle**** 60.0% 26.0% 
Lower ***** 17:7% 4-9% 








*—Directors of companies, governors and heads of government services, 
general officers. 
**—Heads of lesser units of government, executives of lesser firms, top 
professionals, field officers. 
***_Intermediate level officials, entrepreneurs, subaltern officers, lesser pro- 
fessionals. 
****__Noncommissioned officers, junior level officials and employees. 

*****_ Enlisted ranks, lowest ranking administrative or business employees, ser- 

vants. 

Notwithstanding these changes in job status and fields of em- 
ployment, relative satisfaction with present employment appears to be 
comparatively high, although such satisfaction is reportedly higher in 
terms of the field of employment than in terms of the actual position 
held within that field at present. Thus nearly 70 per cent of the 
sampled repatriates were either “content” or “very content’’ with the 
field of work they were in; but only 53 per cent expressed themselves 
in similar terms as regards their actual job status within that employ- 
ment field.” 

There are indications that as yet uncrystallized processes are stir- 
ring the expatriate community; processes the ultimate significance of 
which can not as yet be ascertained. Initial settlement for longer or 
shorter periods in government sponsored rooming houses has probably 
retarded the integration of the colonials in a definite community; for 
about 6o per cent of the repatriates have changed residence one or more 
times since their arrival. There has been a steady concentration in 


the larger cities, possibly because the image of Dutch rural life—unlike 
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that of colonial rural life in Indonesia—is almost wholly negative. 
This process, resulting in typical Eurasian sections of cities, like the 
one in The Hague, may also be expected to have a retarding effect 


on assimilation. On the other hand, it would appear that the marriage- 
able children of the more racially heterogeneous repatriates are seeking 
intermarriage with non-Eurasian families. This tendency is certainly 


a continuation of a trait prevalent in the lower levels of colonial 
Eurasian society, where the desire for “full blood” appearing children 
could be very acute. The degree to which juridical and citizenship 
equality with the Netherlander—which the repatriate, of course, pos- 
sesses—as a factor facilitating present adjustment is not known.*® 


The data of the repatriation report summarized above apply, of 
course, to the group of colonials which returned to Holland prior to 
the exodus of December, 1957. The rush of an additional 50,000 
migrants into the country since then may be expected to cast some of 
the earlier described repatriate problems into even bolder relief. In 
haste, a large number of private and official agencies have contrived 
machinery for extending assistance to this latest group of immigrants. 
Other than to the Ministry of Social Welfare, reference in this connec- 
tion should be made to the CCKP (Central Comite van Kerkelijk en 
Particulier Iniatief voor Sociale zorg ten behoeve van Gerepatrieerden 
uit Indonesie—Central Committee of Church and Private Initiative 
for Social Care of Indonesian Repatriates), which unites more than 
twenty agencies, including federations of former colonial officials, 
military, veterans and prisoners of war, the Red Cross, Dutch labor 


federations, and denominational welfare services; and to the Commissie 
van Maatschappelijk Werk (Social Welfare Commission), which is 


composed of Roman Catholic, Protestant, and secular “humanist’’ aid 
associations. These agencies have a network of local bureaus through- 


out the country, and have assisted in providing recent immigrants with 
housing, employment, church affiliations, and so on. But to perhaps 
an even greater degree than was the case with the pre-1957 repatriates, 
the present immigrants are caught by the problems of cultural margin- 
ality. For many in the December 1957 repatriate group are what 
might be described as “‘last ditch” colonials; i.e., persons of considerable 
racial heterogeneity, often untutored and wholly unfamiliar even by 
hearsay with life in the Netherlands, whose Dutch passport and “Neth- 
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erlandship” are more anachronistic but still highly-prized symbols of a 
vanished colonial caste condition than the instruments of an experienced 
national identity or defined cultural content. These postponed de- 
parture from Indonesia until they were in fact thrown out. Life in 
chill, misty Holland, far from the sun and palm fronds of their land of 
origin, amidst people whose language and manners they hardly under- 
stand, can for these folk only spell tragedy, after the extreme diffi- 
culties of their life in Indonesia. 

Moreover, the 1957 exodus has had certain broad social psycholo- 
gical effects, which were not manifest to the same degree before. The 
presence of so many Eurasians, of whom it is clearly evident that they 
would by far have preferred to remain in Indonesia even under trying 
circumstances, continues to arouse doubts in many layers of the Dutch 
public over the wisdom of the policies pursued toward Indonesia in 
these last few years, particularly as regards unequivocal retention of 
the disputed West New Guinea area. The mass expulsion of 1957 
and its consequences now traverse and further complicate the West 
New Guinea problems, the acknowledged principal obstacle to an 
amelioration of Dutch-Indonesian relations. As one recent publicist, 
commenting on the West New Guinea dispute and referring to the 1957 
exodus has put it: ‘And still, every day, the newspapers are filled 
with cases of little people who are victims of a development in which 
they personally had no part, but in which they, standing on the boundary 
line between two worlds, have become involved.”’® But not just for 
the expatriate “little’’ Eurasian, for the full-blooded Netherlander 
too, the 1957 exodus is a kind of unalterable ending to an important 
dynamic of one’s personal future. Indonesia was, after all, a “frontier” 
area for the Netherlands. It would be incorrect to see the migration 
of the Dutch to Indonesia as solely motivated by the search for wealth; 
in the last decades, in particular, such “wealth” as the totok might 
reasonably hope to attain took, more often as not, the form only 
of a decent pension after a bureaucratic or commercial career in the 
colonies. To place material gain in the foreground, as one old Dutch 
Indonesian hand has recently pointed out, is to do an injustice to “the 
idealism, the good will, the initiative, the imaginative powers of the 
many who in the twentieth century sought a career in Indonesia.”” 
Indonesia, then, with its blue, hazy mountains, its broad sunlit plains, 
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and island seas was psychologically important to the Netherlander—it 
rescued his talents from the cobblestone narrows of Dutch bourgeois 
life. The loss of a potential Indonesian career thus becomes in a real 


sense the loss of personal growth. One recent repatriate, a former - 
official in Indonesia, has described this feeling well: 


One often does not consider me a repatriate. For it was only after the 
war that I went to Indonesia; that is to say returned to Indonesia, for I 
spent the greater part of my youth there. But I feel myself equally adrift 
as thousands of others, who lived and worked in Indonesia, because I 
am attached to the country with every fibre of my being. . .Holland is no 
longer my country. ...After eight years (in Indonesia) I returned home. 
I was entitled to a leave of absence, but moreover the work there became 
increasingly chaotic. Thus I returned, with many lost illusions and with 
the prospect of having to abandon the course of life which had formed 
itself in me at a very early age. ..Holland choked me. The same milk- 
man made his same rounds as eight years ago, and my friends had lived 
eight years in the same little street. I have tried to resume old contacts, 
but we do not understand each other any more... .My environment is no 
more than a sort of scenery that I look at, but with which I cannot in- 
tegrate myself. I certainly have work—not uninteresting— but I regard 
it as an intermezzo, a transition to a life that has more sense to it and which 
literally and figuratively lies yet beyond the horizon. If these plans do 
not materialize, I fear that I will become an embittered recluse. . . .My 
wife has, albeit to a lesser degree, this same yearning for ‘‘blue horizons’’; 
and as for my children, ah, these poor ones! I have, without intending it, 
embedded so much of the yearning for other regions in them, that they 
too, sometimes, have that restless and fleeting quality of migratory 
birds. . . .2 


Another repatriate, Indonesian born and a former head of a school 
there, conveys much the same sentiment: 


For years now I have stood in front of a class here, but I cannot forget 
life in Indonesia. There one lived, and here it is often little else but 
vegetation. It is cold and inhospitable in the Netherlands; we have had 
to feel so clearly these first few years that we really weren’t welcome, and 
they still don’t understand that we aren't Indonesians. When I applied for a 
job here I often noticed that it was thought I had been teaching cannibals 
instead of the same sort of boys and girls as over here!....I have done 
everything to make clear to the people here that we are Indonesian Dutch 
and wish to be, but I have given it up. It is not surprising that we have 
lost Indonesia if the interest in that beautiful and rich land is so little. . .. 
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Yes, we will always keep the homesickness for Indonesia’s nature, for the 
free life there. But it will not come back, and I envy my son who has 
emigrated to Brazil.?? 

The magic attraction of the land beyond “blue horizons’’ contrasts 


sharply with the bitter experiences and disillusionment of the re- 
patriates in that land since World War II. To survive at all, in the 
chaotic conditions of the country of one’s dreams, frequently neces- 
sitated abandonment of principle, which in turn embittered one’s life 
work. As one of the characters in a recent Dutch novel dealing with 
the life of Netherlanders after the Indonesian Revolution puts it: 
“Politics! Politics! It is no longer necessary to be a real planter, only 
to be a politician!”** Yet, the longing has persisted and with it the 
marginality and the adjustment problems for most of the repatriate 
community. But perl.aps this idealization of life in Indonesia is the 
best part of the colonial legacy in the Netherlands. 
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ALIENATION: A PROBLEM OF MENTAL HEALTH 


HENRY WINTHROP 


Workers in the field of mental health and hygiene these days are 
emphasizing that the chief psychological problem which men and 
women face in the sixth decade of the twentieth century is not sex. 
When Freud’s theories became the common property of intelligent 
laymen after World War I, sex maladjustment was seen to be the mo- 
dern, psychological bogy. If a friend had no sex problem and if he or 
she was completely happy in marriage, then a sex problem was in- 
vented for him or her. Viewed in a Freudian light, Plai Jane seemed 
more interesting to a would-be “wolf,” while one could wink know- 
ingly over the male “oddball” who blushed every time a siren passed 
to windward. We recognize that sexual adjustment in all its phases 
is still a very important problem in our lives. However, it is no longer 
thought of as the main problem. If there is any agreement today on 
what constitutes the central problem which the individual faces, it is 
the quest for a sense of personal identity. 

Adult men and women tend to be restless and unhappy when they 
are not quite sure of what they are really like, of what it is that they 
really want out of life, what would be the most appropriate course of 
personal development to plan for, and what type of social organiza- 
tion and what efforts at institutional change should command their 
allegiance. When an individual cannot be sure of the answers to 
these questions, psychological states arise which produce tension, 
frustration, aimlessness, and lasting discontent. For a variety of rea- 
sons, individuals so afflicted are of concern to the social psychologist, 
the psychiatrist, the sociologist, professionals in the field of mental 
health and hygiene, and many others. Some of these unhappy states 
have come to have special names. We call one of them anomie. In 
this condition the individual becomes bored and restless, socially and 
emotionally impoverished, and without roots in persons, places, or 
ideas. Occasionally, the psychological suffering from this rootless- 
ness, results in suicide. Another of the unhappy states associated 
with an uncertain sense of self-identity, is called alienation. In this 
condition, a person does not have a vivid conviction, so to speak, that 
he is the master of his fate and the captain of his soul. Whatever he 
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does happens to him. Repeaters among convicts frequently have a 
psychology of this sort. This type of individual feels strongly that 
persons and circumstances push him around. The alienated individual 
possesses no psychological headquarters, no center of personally and 
deeply held values, from which decisions may be said to spring. At 
bottom, he is all things to all men. Few convictions have become 
part of the warp and woof of his innermost being. Paradoxically, 
one result is that he tends to be quite popular. He becomes everyone's 
friend by basically being nobody’s friend—not even his own. When 
he breaks down, everbody is completely surprised, especially those 
closest to him. So shallow are we, that this surface affability for a 
long time may be taken as evidence of a deep and abiding adjustment. 

The alienated individual is incapable of expending thought on 
his personal problems and investing his actions with feelings which are 
appropriate to them. His actions are unrelated to that kind of a per- 
manent, psychological center which we are accustomed to calling our 
“self”; for such a center has never crystallized in this type of individual 
to dictate his actions and assume responsibility for them. It is in this 
sense that we speak of a person as being alienated from himself. What 
we really mean is that he has no self at all, no pattern of values, com- 
mitments, interests, ideals and motives, which are built-in generators 
of decision and action. When he does act he enacts one or another 
socially learned role, manifests socially conditioned habits, or moves 
toward social goals which his family, friends, and peer group approve, 
but whose fulfillment furnishes him with little or no genuine satisfac- 
tion. If he utters an idea, it has been borrowed. If he pursues a 
leisure-time activity, it is something which a neighbor, a working as- 
sociate, and advertising circular, or a radio or television announcer, 
has made seem worthwhile. His beliefs, his religious convictions, his 
voting behavior, his prejudices, hostilities, and enthusiasm—all these 
are borrowed. He even insists, while still alive, that the particular 
pomp and ceremony with which he is buried after he dies be in the 
manner approved by his neighbors. Presumably, after he enters the 
pearly gates he will make sure to don only those models in halos 
which everybody else seems to like. In short, living or dead, he is 
determined to make sure that he is completely interchangeable, in 
body and soul, with everyone else. 
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Many people, suffering both from alienation and anomie, are 
content to live in this bland and disoriented fashion for long periods. 
They move about in a social fog, frustrated, bitter and restless, and 
occasionally suffer a breakdown. This does not mean that they are 
necessarily becoming mentally ill or that they are beginning to act in 
a queer way towards their associates. In such cases, they have simply 
become furious over the quiet desperation with which, according to 
Thoreau, they have been leading their lives. A great sense of emptiness 
and panic becomes slowly their dominant mood, accompanied by the re- 
cognition of the meaningless futility of their lives. This recognition 
is not sudden, but its firm precipitation may be. This precipitation is 
likely to happen anywhere and at any time. Most evidence, however, 
points to the fact that this sudden “grace,” if we can call such intense 
conviction “grace,” is most likely to occur at a cocktail party. Our 
sudden, social apostate grows taut, as the life of the party delivers 
himself of his thirty-sixth platitude, or perhaps, he steps into a “‘blue 
funk,’’ as mine hostess finishes her twenty-seventh character assassina- 
tion of the evening, leaving dismembered reputations scattered all 
over the living room. Occasionally, insight into his unprogressive 
education will be driven home as some flighty female suddenly utters 
some remarks, with syrupy accents and a toothsome smile, whose mean- 
ing, if they have any, could be deciphered only by the combined talents 
of a galaxy of savants. But whatever precipitates a sudden dissatisfac- 
tion with one’s alienated way of life, the individual in question is 
likely to try to escape from overwhelming sense of confused personal 
identity and social futility, in one fashion or another. Among the 
most popular flights from cocktail custody are a decision to go in for 
serious, adult education, a sudden desire to support certain social causes 
or efforts at civic reform, a serious return to religion, or a determina- 
tion to seek help and counsel from a professional psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, counselor, clergyman, or others dedicated by training to the 
task of helping all those who are bewildered. When the alienated 
individual faces this type of personal crisis, he begins his quest for a 
sense of personal identity. 

What are the factors in modern American life, which either lead 
to this emotionally crippling absence of a sure sense of personal 
identity or help to sustain it? There are so many of them that they 
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all cannot possibly be enumerated or discussed here. The most focal 
of these factors, however, deserve passing mention. Let us consider 
a few of these. 

The most prevalent interference with the capacity for self-identity 
is the excessive role-playing now so common with the middle and upper 
classes of this country. Individuals assume special roles in social life, 
in business, in public life, in education, within the family, and in re- 
ligious life. No effort is made by most people to make two or more 
of these roles either consistent or complementary. One result is that 
the individual may expend effort in supporting values in different 
roles, which are diametrically opposed to each other. As a con- 
sequence, the individual develops no vital center of values and there- 
fore no well-structured sense of personal identity. Instead he tends 
to call the aggregate of these roles, his ‘‘self.’" This ersatz and super- 
ficial self is easily threatened and even more easily disintegrated. Se- 
vere economic adversity, such as a Depression, brings in its wake un- 
expected social change for which the individual was ill prepared, ob- 
solescence in his occupation (so vividly portrayed by Arthur Miller in 
Death of a Salesman), and the individual is immediately in trouble. 
Factors such as these and drastic institutional innovations, make his 
habitual roles archaic and create confusion for him with respect to 
what new roles would be truly adaptive under his changed circum- 
stances. If one adds to this, the fact that human flexibility is too 
slight for role-shifting to occur easily for most people, the ingredients 
for psychological trouble are present. The individual’s “self,” that 
is, his aggregate of roles, is torn to bits. Since no real self has ever 
been present, there is nothing to draw upon as a substitute. This 
situation then becomes the bedrock upon which alienation and anomie 
easily take root. 

Aiding and abetting this process in adults is what William H. 
Whyte, Jr. calls “the social ethic.” This is the emphasis on role- 
playing in the modern corporation. Success in business is impossible 
without it. The virtues, if this is what they can be really called, which 
the social ethic encourages, are mediocrity, conformity, patterned 
behavior and patterned response, and a passionate addiction to bureau- 
cratic behavior, together with an accompanying insensitivity to human 
needs and individual differences which the bureaucratic ethos always 
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produces. One of the unhappy consequences of the bureaucratic 
atmosphere, with its cut-and-dried formulas for human relationships, 
is the loss of a feeling for the psychological depth of the individual 
life, the inevitable accompaniment of the process of rationalizing be- 
havior without rationalizing values. Another is the production of the 
corporate cheerful robot who functions best when his analytic facul- 
ties have been administratively bred out of him. Worst of all, how- 
ever, is that the social ethic encourages the organization man to derive 
self-esteem and a self-image from his place in an administrative 
hierarchical order. All this contributes substantially to the failure to 
develop a sense of personal identity. In adolescents and in children a 
similar hypertrophy of the sense of self occurs, which is an inevitable 
result of the life adjustment program in the school and the dependence 
on others which it encourages. Excessive sensitivity to the expectations 
of others, or ‘‘other-orientedness,’’ as David Riesman? calls it, results in 
a sense of self identifiable only with success in anticipating the wishes 
of others. The adult, therefore, who moves out of the orbit of the busi- 
ness enterprise and the adolescent who moves into a task-oriented situa- 
tion, both lack the inner-directedness and the personal anchorages of 
value for making a successful shift. A series of unsuccessful shifts, 
guided by bearings which may have long since served their adaptive pur- 
poses, soon produces characteristic states of alienation, ennui, and 
neurotic anxiety, with the self-doubts which must inevitably follow. 
Further contributing to the increase of alienation and anomie in 
the United States, is the rise of what Nathan Leites and Martha 
Wolfenstein® have called our “fun morality.” This refers to our 
national pursuit of pleasure in a variety of forms. Technically speak- 
ing, Americans in large numbers are functioning largely in terms of 
the Freudian pleasure principle. Everyone puts in his bid for the 
national id. This kind of behavior used to be thought of as leading 
to hell-fire and damnation. Today those who seek pleasure as a goal 
feel they are on the road to seventh heaven. Only those activities are 
pursued which, it is felt, will either furnish a release from tension or 
conspire to prevent tension from arising at all. Inasmuch, however, as in- 
tellectual maturity and spiritual growth—that is, a developing value- 
center—can occur only as we move from one tension state to another, 
a pleasure morality permanently cripples the capacity for self-actualiza- 
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tion. ‘‘Propriate striving,” to use Gordon Allport’s* term—that is, 
ensuring the unfolding of our basic potentialities through actually 
seeking to move from challenge to challenge—is a sine gua non for the 
development of a self-concept. The American, however, whose activi- 
ties are dictated by a morality centering in pleasure must obviously 
wind up an alienated personality for whom anomie sets in just as soon 
as the pleasure-giving stimuli of the social environment have been with- 
drawn. 

In addition to the preceding, the achievement of a sense of per- 
sonal identity is made extremely difficult under our current wave of 
prosperity, because of the degree to which individual Americans strive 
for status in terms of such externals as ownership, exclusiveness, group 
affiliation, income, and education. Status-striving demands that we 
mold ourselves in a given group or public image. Whenever we do 
this our own genuine characteristics and potentialities are thrust aside, 
perhaps never to be recovered. As a result the more successfully we 
achieve status in these terms, the more does our self-doubt grow and the 
more restless do we become. The further our public image is from the 
person we really are, the greater is the possibility of self-hatred, bore- 
dom, anomie, and the inability to involve ourselves emotionally with 
the activities to which we are presumably genuinely committed. 

Another factor which increasingly works against the capacity to 
recognize one’s true self is what social scientists call “mass culture.” 
This refers to the way in which people use their leisure: it may involve 
an inordinate amount of time spent in front of the television 
set, in a bowling alley, or in playing bridge; it may involve a 
tremendous enthusiasm for hunting or fishing when our time is our 
own; it may involve the pursuit of hobbies such as collecting stamps, 
becoming a horticulture enthusiast, or taking up a large variety of do- 
it-yourself activities; for some people it may involve study, reading, 
painting, or learning to play a musical instrument. The important 
point, however, in this connection, is that for most people their leisure- 
time activities are generally those which can be pursued only in relation 
to other people, such as sports or card playing, or are such as to involve 
being distracted from one’s problems, as in viewing television pro- 
grams, or attending parties and socials to excess. Most “mass leisure” 
activities turn the individual away from his own problems—his own 
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intellectual, religious, and artistic development, his awareness of his 
own make-up—and from a concern for cultivating civic and social 
responsibility. Turning inward to some extent is essential for coming 
to grips with our conflicts and taking stock of ourselves, but turning 
inward is regarded as a morbid activity by too many Americans. As a 
result we turn towards any type of social stimulation which will get 
us away from ourselves and from our own thoughts. We demand 
distractions; and thousands of agencies, media, individuals, and ac- 
tivities arise to satisfy this mass demand. The resulting ‘mass culture” 
increases our alienation and anomie and contributes unintentionally 
to mental ill health as a public problem. 

Most of the preceding factors are social in nature; a good many of 
them are approved by most people; some of them are indigenous to 
our national philosophy. These latter two considerations make dis- 
cussion of these matters a painful experience for some people, es- 
pecially those who have grown smug and complacent about their way 
of life, and who abhor the expression of a personal idiom in others. In 
these matters, however, 50,000,000 Frenchmen or 175,000,000 Ameri- 
cans may, at times, be wrong. A large number of writers and social 
critics, almost all of whom are proud to be Americans and proud of 
the best in our traditions and national heritage, have been discussing 
these matters extensively over the last ten to fifteen years. Americans 
have always possessed a democratic tradition which has been tolerant of 
criticism of our cultural habits and our national outlook, from De 
Tocqueville to the present. The foreigner’s opinion has always been 
eagerly sought, and when it is critical, we tend to be disappointed; 
but our natural buoyancy overcomes our hurt feelings in a short time, 
and we easily and blithely forget the critic’s harsh words. If the strang- 
er at the gates praises us, however, or flatters our national self-esteem, 
we tend to make a fuss over him and make his return to his homeland 
a very touching occasion, full of regrets and heavy-heartedness. When, 
however, a native son criticizes our way of life, then we tend to fret 
and grow angry, treat his remarks as only a stone’s throw from sub- 
version, and are prone to regard him as ungrateful for the American 
bounty which has come to him freely. This, however, is a most un- 
just and immature attitude; for it is entirely conceivable that we are far 
from perfect, that we make mistakes, that we have taken some cultural 
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wrong turnings, and that the social evaluations of our critics are akin 
to the affection of a mother for a most promising but temporarily 
unruly child. The spate of books by American writers in recent years, 
criticizing our national fads and foibles, should be taken, I think, in 
this spirit. 

A more cogent reason, however, for lending a sympathetic ear to 
our native critics, is that some of our cultural and social habits can be 
shown to be deeply related to a weak sense of self in many Americans, 
to anomie, to alienation, and to many other psychological considera- 
tions which have generated certain typical psychological problems which 
cut across classes, social strata, occupations, and education. It is these 
problems, whether in the form of definite mental illness which requires 
extensive medical treatment, or in the form of acute personal dissatisfac- 
tion with one’s typical way of life, which have become the concern of 
workers in the field of mental health and hygiene. This makes social 
criticism of some of our cultural habits, ideals, philosophy, way of life 
and commitments, important at this time. It is because social criticism 
and social reflection are indispensable for a mature program of mental 
health and hygiene that we should lend our critics a sympathetic ear. 
The most pressing psychological problem of our time is the need to 
achieve a sense of personal identity. Without this, life has no savor 
and no tone. If there are aspects of our lives which prevent this 
achievement, they are certainly remediable; and criticism which points 
out these aspects and proposes constructive substitutes constitutes a gen- 
uine social benefit and a vantage point from which individuals may at- 
tempt to reconstruct their personal lives. Such criticism may illuminate 
much in our own behavior that we have heretofore failed to understand; 
furnish guideposts for decision-making; provide a focus for personal re- 
formation and change; and when acted upon, may result in a more 
satisfying mode of life and a sense of personal identity never felt be- 
fore. Where these benefits accrue, the personal problems often vanish 
with the passage of time. 


I] 


What are some of the things which an individual can do in order 
to construct a firm sense of identity for himself? In this matter there 
is one thing which we can be clear about. In trying to dissipate one’s 
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alienated status, one can always go home again. This is not pollyanna 
optimism but rather a recognition of the fact that a serious attempt at 
disalienation will almost invariably be at least partly successful. The 
roads back are many, and there is more than one method which is 
available to each individual. Volumes could be written on the re- 
gimes which promote disalienation and, in fact, volumes have been 
written. A brief section like the present one cannot take for its con- 
cern, a discussion of the psychotherapeutic techniques which are alleged 
to be appropriate in this connection. Any reader can get such informa- 
tion as this, for himself, by consulting the available professional 
literature. Here it would be more apposite to suggest some of the 
broad-scale considerations and assumptions which, when neglected, 
would prevent a true recovery of self. To my mind the following con- 
siderations are worth the most emphasis. 

The most basic preventives of personal fragmentation and the 
most judicious antidotes for dissipating it, if hardening of the spirit 
has already set in, are, in my estimation, a firm sense of value and 
a firm set of values. Both of these, I believe, are succinctly re- 
lated to the absence of alienation and anomie. A sense of value 
is equivalent to the recognition that responsible behavior rests 
upon an intense awareness of the need to make choices seri- 
ously. When we speak of making a choice seriously, two considera- 
tions are involved: (1) We must be prepared in imagination to con- 
sider the consequences which our choices may have, not only for others, 
but even more importantly for ourselves. (2) We must be acutely 
aware of the fact that the alternatives we have discarded may be 
irrecoverable. Not only is alienation from self possible, but so too is 
alienation from man and society. Many, though not all, of course, 
of our significant choices when facing grave personal, social, and 
political issues, amount to so many “points of no return.” A sense of 
value must involve commitments to behave in certain ways in future 
contexts under specified circumstances and when facing certain de- 
finitive problems and issues. Such prospective behavior must enact 
our relevant values in some way. Finally, a sense of value implies the 
realization on our part that much, though not all, human travail and 
suffering are the result of thoughtlessness about such commitments 
and a failure to plan for them in a variety of situational contexts. These 
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remarks can therefore be condensed into the assertion that a sense of 
value entails what Unamuno*® has called “the tragic sense of life.” 

A set of values, on the other hand, is something else again. This 
phrase refers to the actual content of our choices, so necessary to 
galvanize us into action and to polarize our decisions. Such a set will 
include attitudes, interests, ideals, what Gordon Allport calls “inten- 
tions, socialized needs, and motives,” all appropriate to the various 
panels of human existence; that is, to behavior of a theoretical, re- 
ligious, aesthetic, economic, social, and political nature. These are the 
categories of value emphasized by Spranger.® A set of values must 
also be flexible. By this is meant not that their verbal statement is to 
be so equivocal that they can promote an opportunism in behavior. 
What is implied instead is that they must be adjustable to the require- 
ments implied by changing circumstances and contexts. This is ab- 
solutely necessary because most values are expressed e/liptically; that 
is, value-assertions are generally context-free and loosened from situa- 
tional qualifications and constraints. Under such circumstances their 
implications for behavior are not clear until they have been translated 
into behavioral expectations for given contexts. A set of values must, 
in addition, be hierarchical; that is, our values must be preferentially 
ordered. This is necessary because some aspects of personal and 
social conflict dictate that only one of two held values can be realized 
under certain circumstances, but not both. Short of Utopia, such 
opposing pulls are a necessary accompaniment of the human condi- 
tion. Without a sense of hierarchical order we would be unable to 
decide which value is preferable. Finally a set of values must be in- 
tegrated; that is, they must exhibit the following properties: (1) 
The expression of value A must reinforce the expression of value B. 
This means that whenever value A is enacted in behavior it should make 
the subsequent enactment of value B somewhat easier. (2) The logi- 
cal consequences of certain pairs of values should either coincide with 
already existing members of the set or be such as not to contradict 
any members of the set. (3) The éntention behind any value must 
not inhibit the expression of any other value; that is to say, if the pur- 
pose in holding to value A makes the expression of value B half- 
hearted or insincere, the quality of integration and coherence is lacking 
among our set of values. 
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The possession of a sense of value and the crystallization of a set 
of values are the best guarantors of the development of a sense of per- 
sonal identity. There are other important considerations, naturally, 
but these seem to be central. To achieve both of these one must realize 
that every value has at /east three dimensions. There is first of all the 
cognitive dimension of value. This refers to the necessity of thoroughly 
understanding the meaning of an asserted value in its relation to a 
variety of situational contexts; we must be completely clear as to the 
prospective behavior implied for any given context by the value-asser- 
tion in question. Second, there is the a/gedonic dimension of value. 
Here we are concerned with whether an individual exhibits a proper 
feeling-tone or disposition in connection with an asserted value. 
Without the proper accompanying disposition, an asserted value is 
strictly an intellectual abstraction and nothing more. Finally we have 
the behavioral dimension of value. This refers to a measure of the 
frequency with which a subject actually enacts the asserted value, when- 
ever the occasion calls for it. An emphasis on the behavioral di- 
mension of value is existential in nature, in the philosophical sense of 
the term “existential.” It deplores any hiatus between an asserted 
value and behavior which is not congruent with it. It eschews any 
notion of value in the form of a liberal rhetoric unconcerned with the 
day-to-day implementation of its value-commitments. The liberal 
rhetoric, as emphasized by Mills’ may be defined as the exhibition of 
only verbally manifested good will, usually at social functions and 
organizational conferences, where the main purposes of the partici- 
pants appears to be to classify themselves intellectually, socially, and 
politically. In circumstances such as these, any similarity between 
value-assertions and ongoing behavior tends to be purely coincidental 
and usually thoroughly inconsequential. 

The individual who continually bears in mind these three di- 
mensions of value is obviously the individual most selective with re- 
spect to personal and social goals. From the means provided by mass 
culture, role-playing and status-seeking, he is able to select those 
activities and objectives which actually express the values to which 
he is already committed. Genuine adherence to some values may often 
result in creating marginal status for the individual. If, however, 
within the individual’s hierarchy of values, it is more important to 
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enact one’s values honestly than to avoid unpopularity, misunderstand- 
ing, or marginality, there will not be much of a problem. He will risk 
such marginality. He will feel with Scott Nearing that those who 
work towards the values of the good life must 


...(a) expect to blaze trails and break new ground; (b) renounce old 
ties and establish new ones, even though such renunciation may be attended 
by uncertainty, hesitancy, and heartburning, by the alienation of friends, 
and the long bitter opposition of neighbors and associates; (c) labor 
prodigiously and experiment incessantly. The search for truth is endless 
and timeless. Until eternity we go on living and learning and serving. 
(d) Prepare to face ridicule, persecution, exile. Such experiences we 
must look upon as an opportunity to gain broader knowledge and deeper 
understanding, for which no price is too high. (e) Dream of the pro- 
mised land and dedicate our lives to bring it nearer, though, like Moses, 
we may never experience it.§ 


In spite of this unpleasant prospect, it is better to be marginal 
than to be alienated and afflicted with anomie. Marginality may be 
the curse of the intelligent and of men of good will. This, however, 
probably causes less psychological suffering and anguish than the self- 
doubts, neuroses and restlessness of alienation and anomie. In addi- 
tion, marginal and unalienated individuals generally find one another, 
can develop their own sense of community, and can serve to reinforce 
each other's sense of personal identity. However, we need not be too 
fearful, for in spite of Nearing’s warning, a sense of value and a clear- 
cut set of values need not lead to marginality at all. Instead these 
achievements may often lead to creativity, moral intensity, religious 
clarity, and a recognized leadership role socially. Above all, they 
lead to a sense of personal identity, and this is the most important 
psychological pivot in our lives. 

In the forms of education which prevail today, there are no tech- 
niques for making individuals conscious of the importance of problems 
of value in their lives. The amount of effort spent at promoting a 


sense of value or in enabling individuals to develop an orienting set 
of values, within the sophisticated framework which we have described 
above is negligible. Education for human relations is almost wholly 
intellectual and abstract in nature. The modern academic institution, 
therefore, has supplied the individual with no vital center to resist 
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the forces of alienation and anomie which he will encounter in the 
world at large where he will spend most of his life. By its abdica- 
tion of this function—imparting a sense of value—a function which 
was central to the notion of education as envisaged by Plato and 
Socrates, the modern university contributes in its own small way to 
the subsequent appearance of alienation and anomie and, by indirection, 
to a funded increase in mental ill health. The type of educational 
reform required has been envisioned by Hutchins,® but the educational 
drift today is all in the other direction. Organizations, whether industri- 
al or educational, are becoming increasingly rationalized, and the more 
rationalization the modern institution encourages, the more alienation 
it promotes. The men these institutions produce are “adapted,” as we 
use this word. They are cheerful robots, but they also become alienated 
robots. As Mills puts it: 


Such adapted men are not necessarily unintelligent even after they 
have lived and worked and played in such circumstances for quite some 
time. Karl Mannheim has made the point in a clear way by speaking of 
‘self-rationalization, which refers to the way in which an individual, 
caught in the limited segments of great, rational organizations, comes 
systematically to regulate his impulses and his aspirations, his manner of 
life, and his ways of thought, in rather strict accordance with ‘the rules 
and regulations of the organization.’ The rational organization is thus 
an alienating organization: The guiding principles of conduct and re- 
flection, and, in due course, of emotion as well, are not seated in the in- 
dividual conscience of the Reformation man, or in the independent rea- 
son of the Cartesian man. The guiding principles, in fact, are alien to 
and in contradiction with all that has been historically understood as 
individuality. It is not too much to say that in the extreme develop- 
ment the chance to reason of most men is destroyed, as rationality in- 
creases and its locus, its control, is moved from the individual to the big- 
scale organization. There is then rationality without reason. Such 
rationality is not commensurate with freedom but the destroyer of it.!° 


To counteract these tendencies the individual scholar has to allow 
the classroom to become a vortex of psychological and humanistic pro- 
test. In short many scholars, clinging to the ideals of reason and free- 
dom, may help to shape a disalienated society through the clarity of 
their own vision. If they can hand the torch on to others they will 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing that in some small measure 
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they may have increased the amount of mental health in this “time of 
troubles.” 


10. 
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RosE Hum LEE 


Social Welfare, as a generic term, carries radically different con- 
notations when used by Far and Middle Eastern and Western societies. 
The latter are accustomed to thinking of social welfare as consisting of 
a set of services administered through a definitely established system 
manned by trained personnel, with funds for the operation of the 
entirety coming from public as well as private sources. Even though 
the services, finances, and professionals may be inadequate in terms of 
the needs of the general citizenry, there are well-entrenched programs 
that strive to maintain services that alleviate many crisis situations 
experienced by their clientele. Far and Middle Eastern societies may 
have the same desired goals and underlying philosophy in dispensing 
services, but the amount and kind of social welfare are woefully de- 
ficient by any standard. 

In addition to this basic difference in meaning, as well as scope 
and amount of social welfare, the “new nations” of Asia and the 
Middle East are faced with concurrent problems attendant upon the 
transformation of their semifeudal, agrarian social structures into 
modern ones. The only exception is Japan, whose economic insti- 
tutions are more advanced than the others; but even her familial, 
religious, and political institutions have not altered at the same pace 
as her economic ones. A modern social welfare system really began 
after the end of World War II, and in this respect she is like all of 
the other countries in Asia and the Middle East. Hence, the strains 
resulting from the impact of so many concurrent changes are being 
evidenced by the breakdown and ineffectiveness of age-old norms of 
mutual aid and protection. 

It has become a truism that one of the significant results ac- 
companying the transition of older societies into the modern, in- 
dustrial types is the creation, development, and expansion of a social 
welfare system. What makes the task of initiating and maintaining 
an adequate system in the Far and Middle East difficult and tenuous 
is that the political institutions themselves are new, and, in many in- 
stances, have not assumed definite patterns of stability. It is not 
unusual for political as well as welfare institutions to begin at approxi- 
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mately the same time; whereas in Western societies, the latter emerged 
in significant numbers and strength from the time of the Industrial 
Revolution to the present. As industrialization proceeded and popu- 
lation migrated and resettled in cities, the institutions and welfare 
services increased correspondingly. Conversely, the social welfare 
systems of the Far and Middle East, though undeniably well-conceived 
and desired, suffer from the infirmity of the very governmental set- 
up upon which they are most dependent and from which they derive 
authority and support. 

Consideration of social welfare programs as they relate to 
personnel, finances, clients’ definition of their needs, and of public 
awareness of social responsibility, provides insight into the task which 
policy makers face and valiantly undertake in Far Eastern and Middle 
Eastern societies. Moreover, the kinds of problems that require 
solution, as well as those which defy resolution, illustrate the process 
and nature of social change when societies undergo transformation 
from one type to another. 


Personnel 


Far and Middle Eastern societies do not have enough professional 
workers. Although some of the important leaders administering the 
social welfare systems may be highly trained and their education se- 
cured at one of the renowned universities abroad, or at home, they are 
few and far between. Their numbers are woefully insufficient when 
measured by the vast populations they must serve. A pertinent il- 
lustration is the number of delegates these countries sent to the ninth 
International Conference of Social Work Education and Social Welfare 
during the latter part of 1958. Many countries sent their top men 
and women. Together, these leaders—administering and overseeing 
the welfare needs of over half of the world’s population—did not be- 
gin to exceed the delegates sent by one country, the United States 
of America. Delegates from other countries included leading officials, 
educators, economists, and so on. Admittedly, the comparison is 
unfair. The contrast is not made for the purpose of pinpointing 
the wealth, or the reverse of any given country or countries. The 
number of professionals per se, is not an accurate criterion for the 
quality of service dispensed by the workers; nor is it a good gauge 
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of the adequacy or inadequacy of training. But the number of de- 
legates sent, according to their occupation, does reveal, to a degree, 
the breadth and scope of the reservoir of trained social workers and the 
entrenchment—or the reverse—of a social welfare system. 

The highly trained social workers in Far and Middle Eastern 
countries do not have a wide selection of assistants to help them with 
the programs they have devised. Often, they must train their helpers 
through in-service training programs, as well as start schools of social 
work (irrespective of educational level), and teach courses in them. 
Hence, leaders are not only policy makers connected with govern- 
mental or private institutions, but they are administrators, public 
relations personnel, money raisers, supervisors, Case workers, program 
planners and executors, teachers, and personnel managers. In every 
country the author visited in the Far and Middle East, there is a 
drastic shortage of workers for rural areas where the bulk of the popu- 
lation live and whose needs are great. The highly educated workers 
are concentrated in cities. Even though governments strive to supply 
rural workers, there are not enough to meet the demand. 

The paucity of professionals is directly related to the number 
of schools offering a graduate degree in social work. Throughout the 
Far and Middle East there are approximately half a dozen schools 
offering the higher professional degree. Most of these schools in- 
troduced their social work curriculums after the end of World War II. 
Contrawise, there are more colleges and universities offering an 
undergraduate program of sociology, combined with some courses 
in social welfare. The number of graduates is limited. Indeed, the 
greater majority of the persons engaged in social welfare do not 
have a college education. Many do surprisingly well, and have de- 
monstrated competence far beyond their formal training; but this 
kind of personnel will not suffice as programs expand, needs multiply, 
and systems require objective long-range planning and execution. 

A good illustration of the number and kinds of schools having 
social work training is Japan, the country that has the most in the 
Far and Middle East. Twenty-one institutions offer social work 
training. Of these, fourteen are regular universities and three are 
junior colleges. Two give a bachelor’s degree in social work while 
two more confer a professional master’s degree. Of the latter, Do- 
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shisha University has a curriculum that is most comparable to one 
that is found in this country. From the foregoing, it is apparent 
that social work courses are contained in departments which are not 
specifically devoted to this type of training. 

A perusal of the curriculums of these institutions shows a strong 
sociological, theological, and economic orientation. Many of the 
colleges and universities began under the auspices of some foreign 
religious organization. The founders espoused Christianity and be- 
lieved in implanting Christian principles through social welfare. Their 
faculties have outstanding theologians as well as specialists in home 
economics, literature, history, and related cultural subjects. Doshisha 
and Kwansei Gakuin Universities of Japan were founded by Japanese 
Christians. In contrast, Taisho University’s social work program was 
contained within its Buddhistic College because its founders were 
Buddhists who believed in “the socialization of the religion and the 
modernization of social work.” After 1949, the departments of litera- 
ture and general culture took over the program and renamed it ‘“The 
Seminar for Social Work and Sociology.” 

Social Welfare is one field of specialization in which women find 
outlets. Most of them take the undergraduate degree, while the men 
are more likely to try for the professional degree. However, the 
need for trained personnel is so great that available men and women 
find employment with private, public, or international agencies. Often, 
the Minister of Social Welfare is a woman, holding cabinet rank. 
A pertinent case is in the Philippines. Her Deputy Minister, Dr. Elena 
Perez Ombye, was educated at home and in the United States. Both 
the Minister and her Deputy are presidential appointees, dating back 
to the late President Magsaysay who put them in charge of the de- 
velopment of an adequate program for the new Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Graduates of local colleges and universities head the leading 
institutions of their society. So long as there are funds to establish 
and maintain hospitals, community centers, health clinics, orphanages, 
old people's homes youth correctional institutions, and rehabilitation 
for the various categories of the handicapped, they need not worry 
about employment. A fate facing many of the younger trained 
workers is the tragedy of being trained and unemployed, because of 
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the lack of funds to broaden the welfare program and utilize their 
training. 

Although much print has been devoted to the pressing demands 
for training more and more professionals, the opposite situation is 
not unknown. It is not a question of an adequate supply of social 
workers and administrators as much as the lack of opportunities to 
utilize their talents. Institutions and programs have not been established 
fast enough to absorb the supply of specialists. The older workers 
hold the only posts of the kind, and they are often powerless to broaden 
programs and establish new institutions. The need is there and so 
recognized, but the funds are not available. 


Funds 


Most of the new nations in Asia and the Middle East are hard 
pressed by so many demands on their slim national budgets that social 
welfare must be relegated to the background. Budgets are small be- 
cause their populations are engaged, by and large, in agriculture, hand- 
craft, or small businesses—pursuits which do not earn large profits. 
Many workers do not receive wages, salaries, or fees—the sources of 
sizable income deductions to be utilized for security programs—because 
they are “unpaid family or business workers,” whose compensation 
consists of room, board, bonuses, clothing, and other minimal com- 
fort. Yet these are far more fortunate than the chronically unem- 
ployed. They are not unemployed, strictly speaking. They are under- 
employed, a condition that is equated with long hours of toil, small 
earnings, a low level of living, and few fringe benefits. 

“Unpaid family or business workers” and the prolonged unem- 
ployed may constitute as high as one-third of the underdeveloped 
country’s potential and productive labor force. It is obvious that 
few can afford social service, regardless of how small the charge may 
be for it. The absence of a guaranteed income in currency, prevents 
the effective introduction, continuance, and perpetuation of a national 
social security fund. Yet, ironically, the populations of these under- 
developed countries have the most pressing need for unemployment 
compensation, social security, survivor’s insurance, aid to orphanned 
or abandoned children, old age assistance, and rehabilitation for the 


handicapped. 
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The shortage of funds from the general populace places a 
heavier burden on the treasuries of these new nations. By the same 
analogy, private enterprise is unable to build sufficient housing, roads, 
communication networks, transportation systems, commercial structures, 
parks, playgrounds, and so on. Governments must spearhead the 
movement toward modernizing their societies and carry through the 
process of transformation, from the agrarian to the beginnings of 
rudimentary industrialization. No matter how much the governments 
do, they cannot devise enough programs and services to keep apace 
with population growth. 

The wealthy members of these societies are not inured to the 
plight of the less privileged, but they cannot afford to finance, wholly 
or partially, what the governments cannot assume. The favorite type 
of service the wealthy undertake is child and maternal welfare. Even 
if the services they support suffice for this segment of the population 
—which they obviously do not—they are unable to meet the needs of 
the overwhelming majority of the citizenry. In underdeveloped so- 
cieties, the most rudimentary aspects of social welfare are lacking. 
The average man on the street never comes in contact with the few 
institutions or services which the government and the wealthier groups 
support. The overwhelming majority of the populace is preoccupied 
with obtaining enough food to survive; all other ills and aches appear 
secondary in importance. 

The funds required to meet the welfare programs of under- 
developed countries have not escaped the attention of policy makers 
of Western societies. Dr. Gunnar Myrdal credited his capable and 
foresighted spouse with the idea of levying an international tax, to be 
expended on social welfare in a large part of the world where programs 
are in their infancy and where the need is very urgent.. Perhaps a 
better suggestion is a World Community Chest, raised in the same man- 
ner as the chests of American cities today. Through raising funds 
on a world basis the persons contributing would become aware of the 
needs of countries applying for financial assistance. In the process 
of learning about their shortages, the “have’’ countries might interest 
themselves and their citizens to broaden their scope of operations. 
At least, the persons so contacted may become concerned about suffer- 
ing of many people who need their support and help now. If the 
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West is to win the “hearts and minds” of men and the “cold war,” 
the citizens of the Western world must take more concerted steps to 
reduce and eliminate the feelings of hopelessness that accompany 
misery and poverty as they are experienced by the people of the Far 
and Middle East. An international Community Chest for human 
betterment may be less expensive, in the final analysis, than larger 
defense budgets and bigger missles. 


Definition of Need 


Man has some basic needs, such as food, shelter, affection, and 
knowledge of how to conquer the fears of the unknown. As life 
grows more complex and the society in which he lives undergoes 
transformation, man faces many problems about which he cannot 
adequately verbalize; but he is troubled, nevertheless about them. He 
does not always understand the intricate workings of the economic 
and political systems; but he does react to continuous deprivation, 
hunger, frustration, and hopelessness. He may not know why there 
are inequities; but he recognizes that such exist. By the same analogy, 
man, woman, or child may not understand why his interpersonal re- 
lationships with the members of his family are not satisfying; but he 
knows when he is unhappy. 

Hence, social service in countries that have not educated their 
citizens to rely upon assistance from trained workers find it harder 
to show results. The population is not accustomed to vocalizing its 
feelings to strangers. If some people are more vocal and seek help, 
they expect immediate results. Social workers, as indicated above, 
are overworked, and many cannot spare the time to undertake in- 
dividualized case work, prognosis, and treatment. By and large, 
social welfare is geared toward the alleviation of mass needs rather 


than the careful and painstaking resolution of personal problems. 

Most of the Far and Middle Eastern countries are forced by circum- 
stances to concentrate upon mass needs, because the monies they 
can spare must be expended upon resolving their refugee problems. 
There is scarcely a single country that has not had to cope with refugees 
during and after World War II. A brief summary of the magnitude 
of the refugee problem is timely. 
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Japan's postwar population rose by several million through the 
repatriation of her nationals from Manchuria, Taiwan, Korea, and 
other parts of the world. Korea’s population, south of the 38th 
parallel, increased because of refugees fleeing from north of this line 
and those returning from China and Japan. Taiwan gave refuge to 
over two million Chinese from the mainland after the People’s 
Government gained control of China. A like number fled into Hong 
Kong, Kowloon, and New Territories, while others resettled in what- 
ever country would admit them in Asia and this hemisphere. There 
are refugees in Burma from China, too, and her neighbors to the south 
experienced an influx of refugees when Indochina became divided into 
three separate states Thailand, a neutral country during World War 
II, received many refugees and offered them asyium. The partition 
of old India into the Union of India and Pakistan resulted in the trans- 
fer of some 40,000,000 persons from one state to the next, as de- 
termined by religious affilistion. Then, there have been internal 
movements of population in the Philippines, Indonesia, and the Malaya 
States because of war. Finally, the Middle Eastern countries have 
all had their share of refugees, and it need not be belabored here how 
the creation of the state of Israel brought about the Arab refugee 
problem. 

Faced with the problem of clothing, feeding and finding em- 
ployment for vast populations all of these countries have been forced 
to concentrate upon mass relief rather than individual service. The 
refugee problem is further complicated by fears of Communistic in- 
fluences penetrating these countries. The presence of so many persons 
in a given country who bring psychological and emotional scars with 
them demands relief, no matter how much or how little, as a modus 
operandi for insuring national security. Hence, monies which might 
have been expended for the settled citizens have had to be diverted to 
alleviating the problems of refugees. The problem of refugees is so 
great and persistent that the United Nations is declaring next year as 
“World Refugee Year.” 

It is hoped that, in time, the needs of individuals will receive 
greater emphasis. Problems related to juvenile delinquency, broken 
homes, mental and emotional diseases, old age, and illegitimacy are 
evident; but relegated to the background in many instances because of 
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the lack of funds as well as trained personnel. Those who now come 
under the care of specific institutions that cope with individual prob- 
lems are among the fortunate few. As one Western-trained social 
worker in India expressed it: “If the population were aware of what 
its problems are—and we took count of those affected—its numbers 
would exceed those of Western societies.” She was speaking about 
mental disorders, resulting from prolonged feelings of frustrations 
and anxieties that defy easy solution, and the insufficient attention 
paid to these illnesses. The lack of statistics has contributed to the 
widespread belief in the Far and Middle East, as well as elsewhere, 
that somehow persons growing up in this part of the world do not 
have emotional and mental diseases. In brief, the general populace 
lacks an awareness of social problems and how to define them. 


Public Awareness 


There must be eduation of the general populace toward under- 
standing the relationship between individual welfare and the well- 
being of the country as a whole. This kind of education is minimal 
in countries that cannot afford the luxury of standard education. In- 
deed, education is a privilege which only the wealthier groups enjoy, 
so that there is not current a deep sense of social responsibility for the 
less privileged. Few think in terms of participating in voluntary 
associations, or creating them, for more effective community organi- 
zation, designed to combat physical and social ills, and to attain a 
more satisfying mode of interaction with their fellow men. This 
general lack of social awareness and of assumption of social responsi- 
bility has resulted in the absence of public enthusiasm for specific 
welfare programs. The average citizen believes that if a social worker 
is hired to undertake a given program, he need not be concerned with 
its effectiveness, scope, and results. Therefore, there is a genuine 
paucity of volunteer workers in most of the Far and Middle Eastern 
societies. 

In countries where Buddhism is firmly rooted, as in Thailand, 
some of the voluntary services for helping the needy are undertaken 
by the monks. Men devote from a few months to a few years of 
their lives to charitable work, while those electing the priesthood as a 
lifetime occupation sustain the welfare system. This is not to imply 
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that a modern social welfare system has not been instituted. In fact, 
it has the sponsorship of the Constitutional Monarch as well or as the 
leading officials of the Thai government. The program is administered 
by a Western-trained Thailander holding a master’s degree in social 
welfare from the University of Chicago. Another country where 
volunteers are active is Japan; here women espousing Buddhism have 
formed a strong organization for their welfare work among villagers. 
Their organizational headquarters were opened during the Ninth 
International Conference of Social Work Education and Social Work. 
At these ceremonies the guests were decorated with the distinguishable 
symbols they have adopted—the straw sandal and the large straw hat. 
These are worn when the women go into villages to perform their 
volunteer activities. The salient difference between the volunteer 
movement in Japan and other Asian countries is that there is more 
awareness of social responsibility, as taught by the women’s re- 
ligion. Too, there are more women who have middle-class status 
in Japan than elsewhere in this part of the world. In most other 
countries, the middle class has not yet emerged and developed in 
sufficient strength to provide a lay population who can supplement 
existing social services. Members of the middle class are new en- 
trants. They are struggling to retain their gains and status, and many 
are uncertain of their status. Many rely upon government employ- 
ment; and their life style must show a distinctiveness that sets them 
apart from the less privileged. Hence, their small salaries must pro- 
vide for a level of living that leaves little for charitable undertakings. 
Indeed many are hard pressed in trying to keep up a middle-class style 
of life. They, like the wealthy, are besieged with many appeals from 
relatives for direct help and financial assistance. 

In South Eastern and Middle Eastern countries where women, 
regardless of wealth or education, have been reared to uphold “purdah” 
and to remain inside their homes most of their lives, volunteer ser- 
vices are minimal. In contrast to the efforts of the followers of 
Buddhism and Christianity in supporting social welfare on a private 
basis, the activities of the women of other faiths (Islamic and Hindu) 
are proscribed by religious rituals. Hence, the customary source of 
widespread public support of programs, as found in Western societies, 
is narrowed to a handful of the emancipated and enlightened. Many 
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women in the Far and Middle East have yet to experience manifold 
benefits from their societies. When this state of affairs is reached, 
they can relax and turn their attention to the plight of the less priv- 
ileged group. 

At the present time, the public becomes inured to the never-end- 
ing sight of persons in need of food, shelter, clothing, housing, medi- 
cal aid, and sympathetic understanding.The more fortunate, in self- 
defense, shut their hearts and minds to the magnitude of the problems 
they witness daily and hourly at every turn. Humanity in dire 
circumstances is underfoot everywhere. And the more privileged 
have adopted an attitude of outward indifference; for despite their 
personal concern and desires to cope with some of the problems at 
hand, they believe that whatever they may do is infinitesimal in the 
vast sea of human want and suffering. There are others who favor 
change and urge others to do likewise, but find their goals blocked. 
There are insufficient services to cope with the newness of their prob- 
lems. In disappointment and bitterness, they are forced to revert to 
reliance upon relatives and age-old norms, or take drastic steps to end 
their misery. A pertinent illustration is a divorced woman with 
children: She and others of her generation have adopted the ideal 
of individualism and freedom from ancient fetters that bind her to 
male dominance and unsatisfactory interpersonal relations. Her value 
systems are diametrically opposite to those of her parental generation 
when marriage, regardless of how satisfactory or unsatisfactory, is to 
be endured for a life time. Divorce represents the espousing of a 
single sex standard as well as the liberation from antiquated norms 
and sanctions. Once the marital bonds are severed, she finds herself 
ostracized by family and friends. She is unable to earn enough to 
support herself and rear the children. Social service has not been 
established for families that are legally absolved. She finds the road 
ahead too difficult to climb. In some instances, as in Japan, mother 
and children end their lives by suicide. It should be noted that the 
suicide rates are highest in this country among the young adults, be- 
tween 20-30 years of age, who have embraced new-world norms, but 
find them nonsupportive during times of individual stress and storm. 
Hence, another social problem develops and the society in question is 
unable to meet it. 
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Thus, a vicious circle is in motion. Eastern and Middle Eastern 
societies are simultaneously experiencing drastic change in their age- 
old economic, political, familial, and religious organizations; while 
new ones must be created to meet contemporary needs. They are not 
being established in sufficient numbers or rapidly enough to resolve 
many of the pressing problems confronting their citizenry. In the 
final analysis, the adequacy or inadequacy of social welfare is measured 
by the degree to which the personal crises and seemingly insurmountable 
problems find their resolution, prevention, or remedy. 


Rose Hum Lee is Chairman of the Department of Sociology at Roose- 
velt University and a contributing editor to the Journal of Human Re- 
lations. She has recently headed a study group on a round-the-world 
tour. She is author of two recent significant books, THE CITY and 
THE CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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ART AS A CREATIVE FORCE IN HUMAN RELATIONS* 
J. D. NoBet 


“All passes; art alone enduring stays to us; 
The bust outlasts the throne, the coin, Tiberius,”’ 


—L’art by Theophile Gautier; Austin Dobson, translator. 


Science is concerned with process, with ascertainable and systematic 
knowledge. Obviously, process can be refined and redefined; knowl- 
edge can be increased, modified, superseded! The Ptolemaic theory 
of the Universe succumbed to the Copernican theory, although it took 
many centuries before man could embrace heliocentrism; Aristotle's 
biology, Goethe’s physics have been corrected. Euclidian mathema- 
tics has made room for relativity. Today the pace is so fast, we are 
told, that the new weapon is obsolete at the moment of its perfection. 
The Red China Air Force is judged to be superior to that of Nationalist 
China because the latter relies upon equipment which was invincible 
less than a decade ago. 

But what about art? Let us assume that all of us have just come 
from one or another of this country’s many splendid art galleries. 
We have seen some modern paintings, some nonrepresentative art, 
some examples of impressionism, cubism, abstractions of all sorts, 
until some of us are confused and disturbed. ‘‘I certainly don’t like 
that,’’ one of our group might say; “I don’t understand it, and I am not 
sure that I want to understand it.” If 1 were to be given a choice of 
all callings, knowing in advance that I would be endowed with genuine 
skill or talent in whatever calling I chose, I believe that I would se- 
lect one area of that field which, for lack of a better name, we call 
art. Many of you would understand my choice and perhaps agree 
with it. “Yes,” you might say, ‘‘art has wings; it also has the quality 
of permanence.” 

Is our argument about art, our point about timelessness and the 
eternal relevance of art, going to break down because a current show- 
ing of paintings arouses puzzlement or actual dislike? No, I do not 
think so. We could all agree that no amount of pigments, notes, 
or symbols in regular or irregular juxtaposition necessarily constitutes 





*This article is based on an address given to a group of teacherrs. 
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art. Nor is a craft necessarily an art. And just as there are degrees 
of ability in any field of effort, so also are there degrees of excellence 
in art. It was in Paris early in her career and before she was widely 
recognized in America, that Marian Anderson was visited backstage 
by Toscanini who said to her: ‘Yours is a voice such as one hears 
only once in a century.” In the course of a century there are conceivably 
a million professional singing voices. Toscanini was suggesting that 
Marian Anderson’s voice was one in a million. So, indeed, we can 
hypothesize peaks in every field of creative effort, Moreover, while 
we may judge and evaluate, it is history which has the final and de- 
ciding vote. 

No one quite understands the creative process. Artists are usually 
not good critics, and critics are frequently those who could not quite 
scale the creative heights. But artists have lived and struggled in 
human society and their habits have been observed and described. 
Vincent Van Gogh wrote illuminating letters with the same zest that 
he used in applying colors. In these letters he relates that each morn- 
ing he returned “to the charge’ as he termed it, spoiled many can- 
vasses in his attempts; drew his sketches “over and over again,’’ striv- 
ing each time to capture feeling. “I say this,” he writes, “to make 
you understand that when there is something in it (the sketch) this 
is not accidental but most certainly reasoned out and willed.” You can 
understand then, that for Vincent Van Gogh, as Aline B. Saarinen puts 
it, “painting was salvation, a hold on life, a means of expression, an 
exploration of his own soul and that of the world, a devout testament.” 

At this point we might profitably turn to another field of art, 
drama, and to the current O’Neill play “A Touch of the Poet’’ in 
which Helen Hayes plays the key role of Nora Melody. In reviewing 
this production for the New York Times, Brooks Atkinson reports: 
“The creativeness of Miss Hayes’s interpretation lies in the bright 
spirit she evokes. She has endowed it (the role of Nora Melody) 
not only with technical virtuosity but also with her own deep experience 
and her knowledge of the hidden values of human relationships.” 

I have introduced these contemporary artists in order to clarify at 
the outset the intent and content of the subject area which we are con- 
sidering today: art as a creative force in human relations. As you 
have noticed, I have drawn illustrations from three fields—music, 
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painting, theater. Now, again in order to clarify further, I should like 
to ask you to think with me about the connotation of the two words 
“human relations” in order that we may move with complete accord 
and full understanding into those areas where some of us may have 
more immediate focus or a special competency. We shall try to de- 
monstrate, that today, as never before, all of us are placed in a posi- 
tion to make a significant and far-reaching contribution to democracy. 
We must be abie to identify the creative forces. ‘We must know how 
to use them properly after we have identified them. Therefore, we 
must be clear, accurate, and honest about human relations methods 
trends, and goals. 

Shall we first pose the question: What do we mean by human 
relations? In his oft-quoted Jefferson Day speech, which was never 
delivered, President Franklin D. Roosevelt used the phrase tellingly. 
He said: ‘Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if 
civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the science of Human Re- 
lations—the ability of all people, of all kinds, to live together and work 
together in the same world at peace....” President Roosevelt dipped 
into the future, perceiving not a “new deal” but a new ideal in which 
systematic knowledge and creative imagination would work together 
harmoniously. Today, to use another Rooseveltian phrase, we are 
“on our way.” 

Meanwhile, en route toward that ideal, let us cultivate a little 
of the scientific spirit by examining the facts and fashioning our de- 
finition from their wide range and implications. Obviously, for “ur pur- 
poses, we shall pass over the limited and ad hoc conceptions of human 
relations employed in some areas where the term human relations signi- 
fies little more than interpersonal relations and where formulas are 
provided to make one a successful manipulator. Having ruled out 
the trivial, I would like to rule in the significant by saying categori- 
cally that human relations at base and at best, have to do with man’s 
character, man’s moral history and destiny, man’s magnificent and ir- 
respressible will toward expression, aspiration, achievement. In the 
very same breath we must add that the two words “human relations” 
became linked in inseparable association and came to designate a 
special field of interest and activity largely because particular attitudes 
which sometimes were called “prejudice’’ and particular acts which 
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sometimes were called “discrimination” stood squarely in the way of 
members of particular ethnic, religious, social or cultural groups. 
Solely because of either or both of these two factors, human beings 
found it exceedingly hard to express, to aspire or to achieve. The phrase 
“human relations,” signifying this very special area and these very 
special problems, caught on quickly and was extensively employed as 
hundreds of groups, both formal and informal, were organized 
throughout the country. Plan, proposals, and procedures varied, but 
for all, there stood a single goal, the improvement of human relations. 

By 1947 when the first national professional organization in the 
area of human relations came into being, that field had been expertly 
analyzed and the term “intergroup” relations was gradually coming 
into prominence—as a more scientific or precise delineation of the field 
of effort. The professional organization, thus, was named NAIRO, 
The National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials. As time 
went on, however, the original term regained currency because, again 
in the name of science, “human relations” was acknowledged to be 
more inclusive and therefore the more accurate term. When a few 
years ago, in keeping with this trend of thought, the Southern Regional 
Council established twelve state organizations to help implement the 


Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, these groups, with one or 
two exceptions, called themselves (after the name of the state) Councils 
on Human Relations. These twelve groups operating in the twelve 
southern states are a part of a national body of upwards of one 
thousand organizations working full time for the improvement of hu- 
man relations in the cities, towns, villages and open country of America. 
The countryside mobilization of professionals and volunteers in field 
operations testifies to the extent and urgency of the problem. 

We must understand, therefore, not only the genesis and persistency 
of this problem but also the tools at our disposal and the media which 
we may employ as we strive to create a better social climate for all our 
citizens. And art, as we have already noticed, is one of those media, 
one of the most important approaches to our problems. In order 
that we may see the creative effort in perspective, however, I should 
like to interpolate a brief word on four other approaches, four support- 
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ing approaches to human relations. They are: (1) the common sense 
approach; (2) the social scientific approach; (3) the legal approach; 
(4) the religious approach. 

In the common sense approach, the individual looks a stereotype 
squarely in the eye and evaluates it correctly as a product of fear, 
ignorance, insecurity or inertia. In the sunlight of honest human 
reality “man’s most dangerous myth,” as Ashley Montagu calls it, 
can be quickly exploded. The American veterans of World War II, 
for example, having lived intimately with differences of race, culture, 
and religion, returned to civilian life with new respect for members 
of groups formerly despised. Among other places, American War 
Veterans returned to various college and university campuses. At 
one ancient and eminent institution, facing ridiculous but time- 
honored exclusions on the part of the two established legal fraterni- 
ties, they set up a new legal organization based upon their war ex- 
periences and their democratic convictions. This legal group exists 
today. AVC Chapters throughout the country are happy examples of 
how readily misconceptions can disappear when common sense or simple 
intelligence has liberty of action. 

Social science has supplemented common sense by numerous and 
well-documented studies, such as the five volume “Studies in Prejudice” 
series or the meticulous work carried out by Lloyd Warner, Allison 
Davis and others. Early in the course of sociological research, one 
very useful and dramatic hypothesis emerged, namely that discrimina- 
tory practices themselves were causal factors. The mere fact of dis- 
crimination, the bar, the obstacle, could, in and of itself, generate full- 
blown prejudices. This discovery completely invalidated the conten- 
tion:‘“You can’t legislate against prejudice.’’ Of course, you can legislate 
against prejudice if you can direct the legal machinery against the prac- 
tices which produce the attitudes. Increasingly, legal interpretations in 
this field represent not so much reliance upon precedent as upon ac- 
quaintance with facts, upon discernment and perspective. Back of 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision lay a Myrdal study and the collabora- 
tion of a host of able scholars. For many years, students of society 
have watched the play of the mores upon the code or codes of law. 
Can a law operate if it is at variance with the mores? Without at- 
tempting to cover all aspects of the question, we can say with support in 
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history that law seems to follow the mores. The mores directed the 
Supreme Court in 1896 and again the mores directed the Supreme 
Court in 1954 when it rejected the earlier decision. 

Summarizing, I should like to emphasize that all three approaches 
have one characteristic in common: they represent process, they are 
transitory, they are ancillary, they can be changed. 

Now I hope that you will see why I have gone to some lengths to 
describe these three approaches. By themselves they are not enough. 
For what, then, are we looking and where shall we find it? May I 
answer this question with another question? Are we not looking for 
the creative force which is at once incentive and goal and without 
which there would be no human relations? We find this creative 
force in religion and in art. In their highest and fullest expression, 
I doubt whether it is feasible or desirable to separate religion and art; 
but for our purposes, I should like to submit one example of religious 
approach to human relations and then turn our attention to art. 

I like to think of the Book of Ruth in the Christian canon as a 
kind of Charter in Human Relations. The writer of this piece is a 
person whose wisdom and charity—and these qualities may well have 
been the products of the years of Babylonian Exile—led him to per- 
ceive that intergroup animosity or race hatred such as that which for 
centuries the Jews had directed against the Moabites has no place in 
man’s heart. Skillful writer that he is, the author of this little story 
makes David the direct descendant of an intergroup marriage between 
a Moabitish woman and a Hebrew landowner. How could a fourth 
century Hebrew scorn the Moabites or prohibit intermarriage with 
them in the light of the example of the greatest King in their history ? 
“The Deuteronomic Code,” the author of Ruth proclaims in effect, 
“is ancient and outmoded; it is contrary to good human relations.” 
The Book of Ruth was a tremendously important force in and for hu- 
man relations. Almost 2400 years later it remains fresh and sensi- 
tively pertinent. Do you suppose that the author of the Book of Ruth 
was paid for his writings or that he received royalties, or that he wrote 
for praise or posterity? Even the mention of such possibilities makes 
us smile. Why? Because the Book of Ruth is a classic. It is simple, 
by which we mean unpretentious; it is genuine; it is profound; it has 
no other aim than to reveal man to himself, to point up the folly of 
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sin against any human creature because of his race or religion. In 
short, the writer is on the level of eternal verities. Little wonder 
that the Book of Ruth has lasted. And let us not fail to note that 
great art and great issues are inseparable. Genuine artists, like 
genuine religious leaders, such as Amos and Hosea and Isaiah, are in 
tension with their times. Creation is always attended by tension. 
This is the moment when spirit emerges, erupts, asserts itself, and 
stands out for all humanity to behold. 

I wonder whether any or all of you are sympathetic with what we are 
saying about the role of the artist and the sociological forces that 
bring him into articulate existence. If this proposition be rejected, 
I am afraid that my entire argument must disintegrate and all art, 
music, literature, painting, sculpture, dance, drama, architecture, must 
be free, casual and humanly irrelevant. This is to me sheer nonsense 
because it abstracts purpose from the universe and this, too, is in- 
credible. A paragraph from a recent issue of the Journal of Human 
Relations (Spring 1958, Introduction, page 1x-x) reiterates the point 
that I have tried to make. May I quote it for you? “The panorama 
of civilization reveals man’s long struggle toward self-realization and 
his quest for identification with the creative forces of the universe. 
Eras characterized by good and evil, by progress and decay, have come 
and gone. Out of the circumstances of these respective eras have risen 
prophets and seers, philosophers and poets—torchbearers of wisdom 
that might illuminate the ways of men. In all times and places these 
inspired personalities have lifted their voices. For many there has been 
no human hearing. But throughout the years of civilization there has 
been accumulating an abundance of religious and artistic creations—the 
expression of humanity's finest dreaming and thinking.” 

You all know the story of the “‘secret annex” or attic in Amster. 
dam, Holland, to which, as liberation came in Eastern Europe, a 
bereaved and lonely man returned. On the floor of the living quarters 
in which the little group had hidden, lay a book. Otto Frank recog- 
nized it immediately. It was the Diary which he had given his daugh- 
ter Anne on her 13th birthday, just a few weeks before the family went 
into hiding, Evidently the raiding Nazis had simply discarded the writ- 
ing as unimportant. How unimportant it did seem as part of the dust 
and litter! But, to Otto Frank, it was his daughter's life, his life, 
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the life of a Jewish family, the relationship of the entire Jewish group 
to society, the yellow badge of the pariah, the tragedy, the unending, 
age-old suffering visited by one group upon another! And yet it 
symbolized, too, the exuberance of youth, the vitality of a new genera- 
tion, faith in the possibility of a new dispensation, a new day for all 
mankind. Anne had said at the close of her diary, 

“In spite of everything, I still believe that people are really good at heart.”’ 
Otto Frank realized, as he read and reread, suffered and wept over his 
daughter's writing, that he held in his hands a living document, one 
that spoke for humanity and belonged to humanity. Anne’s cherished 
dream was to become a writer. She died without knowing how well 
she had succeeded. Hatred of the Jews had set the stage and pre- 
cipitated the crisis. A momentous issue in human relations was in- 
volved. In the light of what has happened in Germany since then, 
Anne’s clear and unsophisticated writing, without any question, re- 
presents a creative force of amazing magnitude. 

When the diary was given to the world, it made an immediate 
impact. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt called it: “One of the most moving 
commentaries on war and its impact on human beings that I have ever 
read.” Soon it was printed and distributed throughout the world. 
Translated into nineteen languages, its sale soon passed a million 
copies. At length the Hacketts visited the site in Amsterdam and wrote 
their play, which, like the Diary, was immediately translated. In the 
spring of 1956 the play received, in this order, the Perry Award, the 
Critics Circle Award, and the Pulitzer Prize. Then in the fall of 
1956, simultaneously in various German cities, in Berlin, in Munich, 
in Frankfort, the play was presented. It is probable that, not since 
Ancient Greece, has a dramatic piece had such a profound effect. 
Audiences in some theatres did not applaud, did not even move. The 
last words coming from the stage and uttered by Anne as she expressed 
her simple faith in people, this to men and women whose nationality 
or citizenship made them in some sense responsible for the suffering 
and horror which they now perceived, left them temporarily speech- 
less and rooted to their seats. When they did file out, it was in si- 
lence. 

Whether you see the play or not I urge you to read “Anne Frank, 
the Diary of a Young Girl.” Read Anne’s own words. In both cases, 
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document and play, I know you will agree that here indeed is a crea- 
tive force that will continue to affect human relations. 

Just this week I received a brochure from Cornell University en- 
titled Religion and the Arts, listing a series of six monthly lectures to 
be delivered at the University by six different authorities in the field 
of art. The Cornell brochure asks: “Do contemporary societies re- 
flect their religious faith through the medium of art?” The writer 
answers his own question by saying that the chief aim in connection 
with these six lectures is ‘‘to indicate how emotional and creative 
expression reflects religious faith.” 

A decade ago out of South Africa, out of a society rigidly se- 
gregated, where the Reformed Church and the government together 
officially endorse and uphold apartheid, came a novel by Alan Paton 
called Cry, the Beloved Country. Subsequently the novel was repro- 
duced as lyric drama with music composed by the late Karl Weil. The 
lyric drama is called Lost in the Stars. Here combined we have litera- 
ture, drama, and music, both vocal and instrumental. And now dance 
is added to the other three. The result, I think we can say without fear 
of contradiction, is a human relations situation of universal propor- 
tions which is at once soul searching and prophetic. We find our- 
selves responding as human beings always respond to effective art: 
by increased awareness, and by a mood of identification, realizing with 
Stephen Kumalo that 


“There is only one thing that has 
Power completely and that is love. 
For when we love we seek no power 
And therefore we have power.” 


Today as through the ages and into the unforeseen future, art as 
a creative force in human relations, shines from ahead, a beacon; not 
urging us to come by land or sea or air, or even for that matter to come; 
but at least directing its splendid light for all to see and understand, 
and God willing, to heed. 


]. D. Nobel is Director of the Council on Human Relations in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and an occasional contributor to the Journal of Human 


Relations. 
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LEGAL AND MORAL ASPECTS OF SEGREGATION* 


MARION A. WRIGHT 


For too long the problems of our public schools have been left 
for solution to our political leaders. Without to any degree disparag- 
ing their qualifications, it is to be doubted that one dependent for of- 
fice upon his voter appeal may be entirely objective and analytical in 
approaching an emotionally charged issue. What is involved is a 
change of law and custom. These concern government and conscience. 
In the field of government we may concede the superior capacity of 
experienced officials; in the field of conscience each one of us carries 
his credentials in his heart. 

Law and custom are closely related. Perhaps no more signifi- 
cant illustration of the relationship may be found than in the area of 
segregation. It rests upon twin supporting pillars: the less notable of 
these is law; the more imposing is custom. It is more imposing be- 
cause it affects many more relationships than does law, and because 
its eradication is a much more difficult task than that of accomplishing 
legal change. Law may be changed by the exertion of governmental 
power; custom may be changed only by a revolution in the minds of 
men. Legal emancipation was achieved by a single proclamation 
signed by one man in an instant of time. But emancipation in the sense 
of a freeing of mind and spirit from myth of racial superiority and, 
inferiority still lies in the future. 

The difficulty seems to be that so many people feel that there is 
something sacred about custom. The most potent of all arguments 
against change is that it disturbs ‘our way of life.” The assumption 
that nothing should be disturbed, or that man’s sacred mission is to 
defend the status quo, chills the germ of life and growth, inhibits the 
development of society. Only as men cease to live in the past, or 
even the present, only as they turn from ancestor worship, do they 
march forward. When we come right down to it, the question which 
confronts men is: what shall be abandoned, what preserved? It is 
very seldom all or nothing. 





*Delivered at the Institute on Human Relations, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
April 6, 1959. 
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Certainly, for example, there is much in the Southern way of life 
that is worth preserving—the tradition of hospitality; neighborliness, 
urbanity, good manners; mastery of parliamentary procedure; sense 
of international obligation and responsibility; appreciation of the 
leisurely and the informal; and a scale of values which minimizes the 


importance of the sharply commercial. All of us, I am sure, would 
like to preserve these features of Southern life. But when the se- 
gregationist talks about preserving “our way of life’ he never seems 
to mean any of these things. He seems to mean only a system of caste 
legally enforced. Probably he does not intend to do this, but the 
image of the South which he is fashioning and exhibiting to the rest 
of the world is of a region obsessed with the significance of pigment, 
with the preservation of a fixed status for some millions of Southerners, 
and with maintenance of a state of society in which the segregationist 
enjoys a secure and preferred position. 

The denial of the right of school attendance is a bold suspension 
of a constitutional right. But, as the dark and bloody record of tyranny 
reveals, one suspension is not enough. The attack upon the right of 
school attendance was merely the beginning. It has been followed 
by other gross invasions of personal liberty: teachers’ oaths; laws 
requiring that organizations bare their memberships; laws designed 
to forbid aid in civil rights cases; congressional and state inquisi- 
tions into groups favoring observance of law; discharge of professors; 
legal harassment of liberal or even moderate newspapers—there has 
been a host of repressive actions designed to stifle dissent. 

But let us address ourselves to the core of the North Carolina 
policy on the segregation issue. The key words of the North Carolina 
Policy are “token compliance.” Should we not be entirely candid and ad- 
mit that what we are trying to do is to convey the illusion of acceptance 
of the Court’s mandate without actually accepting? Are we not trying 
to secure credit for obeying the law while, in any practical sense, defy- 
ing the law? In other words, are we not obtaining credit by false pre- 
tense? Is that a high moral position for a sovereign state to take? Are 
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ethics which would be repudiated in an ordinary horse trade proper 
guides for the conduct of a great state? What North Carolina seems to 
be saying is, “We will move only when we are compelled to move and 
move not an inch farther than we have to.” 

Is there not something essentially dishonest in hastily devising 
a scheme governing assignment of pupils—a scheme which lists various 
factors a school board may take into consideration, but studiedly omits 
mention of race, when anyone of us above the moronic level knows 
that race is the all-controlling factor? Our public officials pat their 
backs until they are raw upon their cunning in fabricating such a system, 
while solemnly asserting in court that race is never mentioned by the 
defending school board. Certainly, there is a moral aspect to such pro- 
cedures. The legal qualities upon which the resisting states have 
relied have been cunning, slickness, shrewdness. Such have been the 
qualities magnified in the public mind and held up as ideals before 
young lawyers and politicians. They are no substitutes for brain, 
intelligence and character. The truly great lawyer or statesman is 
not slick or shrewd, he is profound. 

We say that a state maintains schools. But vastly more important 
than the schools it maintains is the school which the state itself 7s. The 
fine precepts of the classroom mean but little when contrasted with 
the effect of a state’s official policy. If the policy is tinctured and 
tainted with deviousness, chicanery and misrepresentation of its true 
intent, the lesson will not be lost upon the youthful citizen. 

Surely there is nothing in the history and tradition of North 
Carolina to support the policy of “token compliance.” Surely none 
of us is happy to see our state seek the name of honor rather than honor 
itself. Surely a state whose motto is Esse guam videri—to be, rather 
than to seem—will not long endure a reversal of that high principle. 

Segregation leaders are careful to point out that they do not con- 
done violence. Concededly, there are points of difference between 
violence and legislative or official maneuvering, as there is between 
highway robbery and embezzlement. Force is used in robbery and not in 
embezzlement. The motive in both instances is identical—to deprive 
a person of a right. Acts of violence may often be dismissed as the 
impulsive and unthinking conduct of brutish men. But your legisla- 
tive maneuverers—your private school men, your state subsidy, tuition 
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grants, pupil assignment, local control, gerrymandering men—have 
no such claim upon our consideration. They are trained and skilled 
and cunning men. They plot their schemes, mull over them, debate 
them for weeks on end. There is malice aforethought, always more 
to be condemned than the impulsive act. Bad as it may be, what is 
done by the poor devil who burns a cross or plants a bomb is his in- 
dividual act, in no sense committing or involving his state. But what 
is done by men in Governors’ mansions or legislative halls becomes 
State policy, carrying with it all the sanction and authority of a state. 
It seems almost blasphemous that men should use the sacred power of 
a state for such ignoble ends. 

Certain public officials are appalled at the wrecking of a single 
school. Who wouldn't be? But what shall be said of governors, 
legislators and school officials who wreck the entire school system of 
a state? Which offense is the more despicable? Yet in certain states 
constitutional and statutory provisions, carefully designed through 
the years to perfect systems of public instruction, have undergone 
mayhem and emasculation in order to thwart the Court’s decrees. 

Let us peer so far as we are able into the future. The role of 
the prophet is a hazardous one. But some things seem reasonably 
certain. 

The evil that men do lives after them. What is now being said 
in the heat and rancor of the moment; what is being done in anger 
and spite—the bitter word, the evil deed—these, tragically, are as- 
similated by the very young. They become a part of the mass of 
each child’s experience, to be years later dredged up from the depths 
of the subconscious. They will enter into the attitudes and the con- 
duct of the adult. 

We are now rearing in many parts of the South a generation of 
white children who are being taught by words and deeds that the 
Government of the United States is something foreign, alien, hostile. 
How will their loyalty to that government be later affected? And 
who is a subversive if it be not one who spreads the doctrine of dis- 
loyalty? At the same time we are rearing a generation of Negro 
children who are being taught by what daily transpires about them 


that the states of which they are natives are cruel, repressive, vengeful, 
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bent upon doling out to them second-class childhood. How will their 
loyalty to their respective states be later affected? 

At the same time these Negro children are observing that the national 
government is their natural friend and protector, that the federal courts, 
the national congress, the national executive, stand between them and 
raw tyranny of the states. Much more than government is involved. 
The Negro child sees both major political parties on the national 
level standing firmly for his rights; the white child sees as his cham- 
pions the small, dissident, splinter groups which constantly threaten 
to bolt over the civil rights issue. The Negro sees the national press, 
radio and TV, with negligible exceptions, giving eloquent expression 
to his normal and legitimate aspirations; the white finds that Nordic 
or Aryan supremacy is upheld only by the communication media of 
a community or region. The cause of the Negro is endorsed and sup- 
ported by such respected bodies as the World Council of Churches and 
all national religious groups, while the local church turns him away 
from its altar. 

So, to what a paradox are we drifting! As the world shrinks in 
size and the significance of local boundary lines melts and dwindles, 
we are conditioning our white youth to the narrow, provincial and 
parochial approach to public affairs, and our Negro youth to the 
broader, vaster, more all-encompassing approach! We are at that 
period in human affairs when world government is within man’s 
dreams and not beyond his grasp. The segregationist would prob- 
ably be the last to admit it—certainly the last to see it—but he is 
helping to withhold citizenship papers for tomorrow's brave new world 
from tomorrow's white citizens, while bestowing them freely upon 
tomorrow's Negro citizens. 

North Carolinians take a proper satisfaction in the fact that the 
Voice of America will soon begin broadcasting from our own coastal 
plain. The Voice will penetrate the world’s remote corners. In 
some of these areas are millions of persons of color. They will hear 
our message. What shall we say? What dare we say? How moving 
and uplifting everywhere would be the message, spoken with truth: 


"The tower from which this broadcast comes has its base in the 


soil of the old South where men once were slaves. They have long 
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since been set free. They enjoy freedom, not merely in the sense of 
physical liberty, but freedom also in the larger sense that the society 
in which they move is rid of all embarrasing and humiliating reminders 
of serfdom. The state of which they are citizens has pride that no- 
where within its borders is there discrimination in employment, im 
housing, in education, in enjoyment of any of its institutions or facili- 
ties, or in the right of association. 

Here in North Carolina no doors, including school doors, are shut 
in the faces of the aspiring and deserving. The only conditions for 
advancement are such as inhere in merit and worth, to which race and 


color are unrelated.” 


Marion Wright is a noted Southern lawyer and civil rights leader. 
A resident of Linville Falls, North Carolina, he is a member of the 
North Carolina Civil Rights Commission, a past president of the South- 
ern Regional Council, a graduate and former president of the Law 
Alumni Association of the University of South Carolina. 
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EUROPEANIZING OR AMERICANIZING 
Historical Reasons for America’s Need for a Radical Change in Foreign Policy 


The timely political frontier in America (and for identical reasons for all 
the world) is now foreign policy. Politically, ‘‘to change or not to change 
foreign policy’ will be the determining issue in the next elections. Already, 
there are clear indications that this is so. “The old Cold War by-partisan- 
ship is over and a real debate on foreign policy is shaping up at last,” declares 
I. F. Stone in his Weekly, current as this is penned, (August 10, 1959). He 
was commenting on Nixon's and Eisenhower's determination to by-pass Adenaur, 
if necessary, in order to explore possibilities of ending the Cold War and of 
charting a new course in foreign affairs. 


Mr. Nixon. . .spoke in Moscow in one world tones that recalled Wilkie 
and Wallace. Between him and his rival Rockefeller a gulf is 
opening up. Nixon has made himself the advocate of co-existence; 
Rockefeller of civilian fallout shelters. One says there is now no 
alternative to peace; the other that we can wage nuclear war and 
save enough people to start over again. Rockefeller stands with 
Truman and Acheson in wanting the Cold War stepped up. Eisenhow- 
er and Nixon agree with Democrats like Stevenson, Harriman and 
Humphry in wanting the arms race cut down. 


Actually, the political situation shows sharper cleavage than the above quota- 
tion would seem to indicate in that the congressional advocates of the Rocke- 
feller plan for defense shelters are advocating them for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the mental attitude in Americans which will make it possible for us 
to initiate nuclear war. According to Senator Javits, one of the latest converts 
to the Rockefeller plan, the essence of the idea is contained in words of Holi- 
field's Sub-committee which he quoted with approval that, “From the enemy's 
standpoint, a strong civil defense in the United States would mean first of all 
that our strategic strike forces will be used if necessary, despite the consequences 
of a return blow.’ (Emphasis the editor's). Does this mean a setting forth 
of the idea of offensive “‘preventive’’ use of atomic weapons, though in some- 
what more subtle language? 


THREE STRONG URGES TOWARD POLICY CHANGE 


The three great pressures bringing the foreign policy issue into the fore- 
front of political campaigning from now on are (1) the popular pressure 
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of rising labor and other liberal forces—the political reason; (2) the fearful 
emergency nature of the defense dilemma—the survival urgency; and (3) the 
reawakening to the historical significance and appropriateness of “the Ameri- 
can Way’ to world affairs as contrasted with the present “European Way” 
to world affairs. Of these three the last is of more importance than the first 
two together, and has more direct bearing as to whether organized world peace 
can ever save the world from its proneness to atomic self-destruction. It 
would be a tragedy if the others, especially the nuclear fears, should divert 
attention away from the basic error, which now for something over seventy 
years, has led to America’s taking the way of Europe in international affairs 
and; then later, by the effects of two world wars to her being pulled into 
the leadership of the world in that European way which she first had repudi- 
ated as the assertion of her own American way to her own and all world 
affairs. 


Popular Pressure as Basic Politics of Change 


Foreign policy can always best be understood as the other side of domes- 
tic policy. It is an important principle of government that these are parts 
of one whole and that one cannot change without the other changing. The 
domestic front needs to be studied, therefore, as casting some light upon what 
is now happening. Particularly, the labor front needs study. Going back to 
the beginning of the present anti-New Deal era, characterized throughout 
by the attempt of big business to put labor back to pre-New Deal times, we find 
Charles E. Wilson, while still head of General Electric but within months to 
be Defense Mobilizer for the Cold War and for the not so cold “Police 
Action” in Korea, saying before the Economics Club of Chicago on October 
16, 1946: ‘The problems of the United States can be captiously summed up 
in two words: Russia abroad and Labor at home.’ On March 5 of that same 
year seven months earlier, with the help of the West’s arch imperialist, Winston 
Churchill, Truman had already himself officially launched the Cold War. 
He had been preparing for it, beginning almost immediately after Roosevelt's 
death. Within a month of that event, as revealed by Albert Z. Carr, White 
House Staff member, “A complete diplomatic rupture with the Soviets, with 
war not far off, was then privately predicted to certain Washington offi- 
cials one of them, at least, on the White House Staff.”! The similarity in the 
present political situation is in that as parties strive for the power they desire 
they cannot surrender entrenchment on one side of these two sides of policy 
without surrendering their entrenchment on the other. The last ditchers are the 
not so subtle politicians who do not so easily surrender to new winds that 
blow. The most successful politicians, such as Nixon, will always be the 
first to change. Over a period, American anti-Communism was the major 





1Albert Z. Carr, Truman, Stalin and Peace, New York, Doubleday, 1950, p. 62. 
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drive and it was necessary on the domestic front in order to put labor back 
“in its place” and to keep it there. But anti-Communism is no longer avail- 
able as a workable political expedient. It is too dangerous in a world divided 
into two camps either one of which is now ready to destroy the world by 
itself, if necessary. The method is shifting from anti-Communism to labor 
racketeering. It is thought that this from now on will take care of Labor. 
Lincoln Steffens was the first student of the rise of gangsterism in America. 
His Autobiography makes plain that American racketeering and gangsterism 
originated out of the effort of Big Business to buy its way through govern- 
mental restrictions and enforcement of labor and trade regulations. When 
racketeering became a profitable business it went on its own not just in Ameri- 
ca but to a certain extent in all Western society. Which helps to explain all 
totalitarian governments also. But none of this factual material concerns 
politicians who seek a certain end merely through manipulating people. 
For them the racketeering issue, though false, will make as good a method 
as anti-Communism which was equally false, so far as Communism (as or- 
ganized movement) ever being more than a puny force in the United States 
is concerned. None of the facts matter to such people. That is why the 
political reason may be powerful but at the same time neither a good nor 
a moral reason. 


A second observation is that Labor is coming back into political conscious- 
ness and power in the American scene. This is the factor which is turning 
the tide and to some extent splitting both of the major parties and splitting 
the bipartisan ruling faction as well. This is an interesting but ominous fact 
about American politics. There is more to the political realignment than 
the Labor power issue, of course; but understanding of this aspect of the 
total foreign-domestic problem of policy will help to an understanding of 
the nature of the bipartisanship out of which the nation may be emerging; what 
is now happening to people who were so solidly united before; and what is 
the real issue lying deeper than the issues which are politically belabored on all 
sides such as anti-Communism and labor racketeering? The deeper issue may 
be seen to be the struggle between an encroaching ‘‘fascism,’’ employing all 
too many of the anti-Communistic and antilabor elements of Hitler Nazism 
during its early rise in Germany, and the struggle toward a ‘realized demo- 
cracy in the whole social structure” such as was sought both at home and abroad 
by the American administration during Roosevelt’s New Deal era. This is 
not to glorify the New Deal; it had its own serious defects, just as the Truman 
Fair Deal had its far greater defects. 


Survival and the Urgency for Change 


Another and more obvious reason why this issue—change of foreign 
policy—will emerge as the leading issue in the coming political campaigning 
for elections, is the growing apprehension among Americans that atomic war, 
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and the dreaded final accounting among competitive, aggressive nations, can- 
not be avoided simply by ‘‘balancing atomic military power’ in the old ways of 
“horse and buggy’’ militarism; especially as the possession and technical facility 
for the use of nuclear weapons spreads to nations not now possessing them, 
among them that nation which has twice already been our mortal foe in com- 
bat, the leadership of whose forces is already going into the hands of Nazis 
who were recently prosecuted by us for war crimes. None of this, when known, 
makes any kind of popular sense or political appeal. For the first time per- 
haps in history of American politics, the organization of the world around law 
and order as the final desperate condition of the survival of any nation, is thus 
beginning to emerge as the important though somewhat concealed part of the 
number one political issue of this nation with sufficient power in itself to 
split both of the old parties asunder and bring some of the breath of life 
into the American political arena for the first time in decades. It is this world 
survival element which is furnishing the greatest popular urgency and drive 
in present politics. The new split which cuts into the old bipartisanship of 
both the parties can be partially explained as follows. One side sees it as 
a life and death challenge to all the hopes and ambitions of the American 
business elite for the achievement of the “American Century.” This can be 
epitomized by words of Virgil Jordan who as President of the National 
Industrial Conference Board of the National Association of Manufacturers, as 
early as 1940, speaking both for Wall Street and the N.A.M., said: 


Whatever the outcome of the war, America has embarked on a career 
of imperialism in world affairs....At best England will become a 
junior partner in a new Anglo-Saxon imperialism.... World 
events. .. have provided us not only with the occasion but with the 
economic tools, the social attitudes, and now the political manners 
and customs of the modern imperialism. . . .? 


The other side sees this equally as a life and death struggle to bring at least 
the self-destructive elements of the present “‘absolute nationalism” under the 
control of world law before it is too late. The position of this side has also 
been remarkably summarized as late as July 24, 1959, by Allen W. Dulles, 
brother of the late John Foster Dulles and Director of Central Intelligence, in 
his conclusion of the National Strategy Seminar for Reserve Officers at the 
National War College. He said: 


...the theory that either of the great nuclear powers could destroy 
the other, without the attacker himself being devastated, is not, I 
believe, subscribed to on either side of the Iron Curtain. The threat 
of mutual nuclear destruction is a nightmare that cannot be dismissed, 





2Victor Perlo, American Imperialism, New York, International 1951, pp. 122- 
123. 
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but even though international communism expects to gain the world, 
it does not wish to acquire a world in ashes.8 


We might add, neither does the American “modern imperialism” of the frank 
N.A.M. assertion, already quoted above, desire to win a ‘‘world in ashes.” 
Therefore, while some few still cling even more tenaciously though more 
vaguely to that earlier hope, the really successful politicians are able to drift 
in whatever political wind blows. Hence we have this split in both the ma- 
jor parties between leaders who were formerly bipartisan enough to be ardently 
and solidly united behind the all-out anti-Communist, Cold-War way to Ameri- 
can world pre-eminence. 


The Historical Basis for Change in Poreign Policy 


Far more important than either of these reasons—the political pressure 
on the domestic scene and the desperate survival—is the historical reason grow- 
ing out of the understanding of how and why we came by our present foreign 
policy and exactly what that policy is, as over against what, if anything dis- 
tinctive, was or would be the American way of life if it were to be applied in 
foreign relations. It is the study of foreign policy in such terms, that is re- 
ferred to here as the contrast between Europeanization and Americanization as 
opposites in foreign policy and relations. It is here more than anywhere else 
that all Americans need to get their facts and the interpretation of them straight, 
and as near as possible uninfluenced by all political expediency. Briefly, 
“Europeanizing”’ means developing the interrelationships of nations, which are 
based upon balancing unilateral or collective military power, and upon the use 
of, and threat of the use of, the same as the ultimate resource in all the diplo- 
macy of nations. It is national in every aspect of its meaning including its 
so-called ‘‘collective’” behaviors. Briefly, ““Americanization” in foreign policy 
and relations means the solidarity of disparate political units gained by a union 
developed through constitutional law which begins by outlawing all aggressive 
behaviors, including wars, among the units involved, and puts them entirely 
out of all the councils having to do with their interrelationships. This way 
in foreign relations is international in every aspect of its meaning. It is also 
the original American way. It is not only the opposite of the European way; 
it is the opposite of “isolationism” which by interpretation would be the way 
of isolated nationalism, not the way of legalized internationalism; early Ameri- 
can isolationism, so-called, was only an inevitable by-product of the fact that 
the ways of Europeanizing and of Americanizing in the interrelationships of 
political units were as opposite as they could possibly be. The history of 
both parts of this interesting and useful contrast of the European with the 
American way in foreign policy can be amply documented with easily available 





3Congressional Record, July 27, 1959, Page A 6468.. 
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materials including the reasons why the United States at last abandoned her 
own way among the nations for the way of Europe and at the very last actually 
came into the leadership of that way. It should be further noticed that the 
European way of balancing military power has now come to mean the balancing 
of nuclear power. Thus, it is possible that this European way has already 
brought itself to its own dead end. By contrast, the original American way 
is probably coming into its own for the first time in a world sense; it probably 
offers the one hope available for the future of Western civilization. Is 
there any other policy which can lead out of the present nationalistic and 
militaristic impasse? The main purpose of this Section article is to examine 
briefly in a summary way the possibility for historical documentation of this 
vivid contrast which, for probably the first time, in spite of the League of 
Nations, Woodrow Wilson and all present United Nations efforts, is just com- 
ing into its real world application. The American way of life and of organi- 
zation includes world organization whenever it is applied in the world’s affairs. 


The reader will do well to remember that much of what we call “history” 
cannot be relied upon. Some of the historians which are most quoted today, 
for obvious reasons, are the least reliable. The searcher for documentation 
will have to weigh sources carefully. He will be doing what the historian as 
scientist is always doing, trying to winnow the grain of truth out of much, 
trash—the latter perhaps the bulk of what is commonly known as history. 
He will do well to remember something even more important: that history 
is always in the making and that each of us no matter what we do is a maker 
of history of our own time, the only history of the times that there will ever be. 
The approach with this understanding is known as the “dynamic interpretation 
of history.” This interpretation is important for this study; with the ‘‘static 
interpretation’” which is prevalent among historians this study is impossible. 
Contemporary events, thus, are equally history and equally important. Our 
attitude toward events of our time becomes the crucial factor in this approach 
to history. History is in this sense the record of the march of humanity down 
the centuries and into our day. The individual person in his nature as human 
and social, is the sole and final principle of the dynamic approach ‘to history. 
In accord with the dynamic interpretation, history can never be materially 
determined. It is always socially determined and is never a static thing even 
in the records which are always relative and partial. They too will always 
grow toward the truth. The reader will need to realize above all that the 
reason for his study is to enable him to help chart a sane course for an harrassed 
and threatened world confronted with a crisis of dilemma which history itself 
presents—just another way of saying that we have brought ourselves to this 
awful pass and must get ourselves out of it if we are to be saved at all. For 
this the reader will need to get at the correct interpretations of past events. 
Equally important will be an accurate understanding of what is happening now. 
Most important will be his own inner attitude to appreciate that, whether for 
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destruction or for an emerging new world, whether he is alerted for action 
himself or just another of those somnambulent ghost-walkers of a relentless 
transition period, he is nevertheless making all the history that will ever be 
made of this hour. In this summary of possible documentation, for that is 
all it can be within the space of this article, the student is challenged to question 
as scientifically as he can any of these findings. He is invited to make his 
own study of history and not to depend on the writer or any others. He 
should not expert that he will find in all of the “historical sources” taken to- 
gether all that he will need for a proper analysis. Again in line with the 
dynamic interpretation, he will find that many of the most necessary elements 
of this “search for truth’’ can only be found within himself in the spirit ruth- 
lessly to examine himself, his culture, his western world. It has always been 
the spirit of the true scientist to chart his course fearlessly though it may cost 
him everything, even life itself. How much better to give one’s life thus for a 
“cause” than as a mere ‘‘statistic’’ in a possible mad-man’s holocaust. 


EUROPEANIZING OR AMERICANIZING 


For the writer, the concept of Europeanization has grown out of twenty 
years of historical study first inspired by experiences in India working as an 
educationalist during the years 1925-1940. Here he learned at once that he 
was an ‘European.’ He later learned that this was the term applied to all 
white people, and to all others if from the countries of the West, in every 
colonial dependency whether in Asia, Africa, or the islands of the sea. Re- 
liable recent information indicates that this is still the case in Asian and African 
countries, even where independence has been won. Europe is regarded by all 
these peoples as the original source of the emergence of an arrogant master race 
whose culture was distinguished whenever exported abroad by unhappy authori- 
tarian qualities which contradicted all its domestic claims about justice, freedom, 
equality, obedience to properly constituted law, and the like; a race which, from 
their point of view, is to be put up with oaly when necessary for sheer physical 
survival but never to be trusted. He found that it was impossible normally 
for the American to be anything else except the hated European. A Christian 
student living in the writer's home expressed this feeling well when he was at 
last bluntly asked by an exasperated American tourist in 1940, “What will you 
do when the Japanese come into India and drive out the British who have pro- 
tected you through these centuries?” He replied, “O, we will put garlands 
around their necks. That’s what we've been taught to do.” Japanese mastery 
might be bad; it could not be worse. The correctness or otherwise of this com- 
parison is unimportant as compared to the question as to what has happened 
to men’s minds which is able to make them of “‘no resistance strength or will” 
within the far-flung imperial world which, in all too large measure, is still 
simply this extended Europe. Just so, the question of whether “the free world’s 
way is certainly a better way; you must admit that,” is uninportant as compared 
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Sue is ha ppening to the minds of peoples and to their will to resist com- 
munism, fascism or any other oncoming alternative way of life to that which, 
under the blessings of Europe, they were introduced to so long ago and which 
they have experienced throughout an unhappy past, if indeed they are not still 
experiencing it. 

Out of history itself, quite apart from any new urgency brought by nuclear 
armainent and its threat of total destruction, the need for a radical change in 
America’s foreign policy is apparent and urgent, both for America’s own de- 
fense and security and for the future welfare and survival of all peoples. That 
change can and should register itself as a swing back from our present ‘‘Euro- 
pean” attitude and ‘“‘posture” in foreign affairs to our original “American” 
attitude in foreign affairs of seeking the elimination of war through political 
solidarity established upon law. The main points of this historical interpre- 
tation of our situation in the world and the need for change are the following: 


1. The Power and Future of the World are no longer with Europe. His- 
torian Rene Albrecht Carrie holds that the West planted the ‘‘seeds of its own 
nationalism” throughout the East, beginning as early as ‘the turn from the fif- 
teenth to the sixteenth century.’” He adds that the strength of the growth of 
nationalism is always in its fresh fervency. In this sense Europe and the West 
generally are to be seen as largely examples of ‘‘burnt-out” nationalism. He 
sees Europe in the decline, Asia in the ascendency of the democratic era. Today 
he would see Asia, Africa, South America and the islands of the seas as more 
in the ascendency in the democratic world of today. He would see the West 
everywhere in the world trying to clamp the lid upon the same kind of revolts 
against feudalism, tyranny and the reign of terror which brought the West into 
being. The fact is that the balance of world power and the future of the world 
are no longer with Europe, or with the West in the old accurate sense. They are 
with neither of the militarized blocs. The power and the future are already 
with the peoples everywhere who are rising against tyrannies, old and new, and 
are demanding justice within a new world to be established upon law. Ameti- 
ca can afford to by-pass Europe and to go out now in another way—without 
arms but equipped with all the instruments of equality and justice—into this 
new world which is taking shape. This way which she can take, the different 
way, can be the original democratic way first taken within our own shores. The 
United States can ill afford to continue to do what she has been doing now for 
about seventy years—follow Europe's long accustomed way, or even more, lead 
Europe down her first chosen path of balancing military power among the 
nations as the way of her insecurity, her national anarchy, her futility, her de- 
struction, her death. 





4Rene Albrecht Carrie, “Some Reflections on the Rising of Subject Peoples,” 
Political, Science Quarterly, June 1950, LXV, 2, pp. 193-213. 
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2. Even in a military sense, the power has not balanced in favor of the 
most conscripted and armed peoples in the past in any part of the world. This 
is a matter of history. Europe's method of balancing power militarily has al- 
ready failed and is out of date in even a purely military sense, and entirely aside 
from atomic weapons development. Those nations with built-up conscription 
systems and with the greatest reliance upon armed might did not win the mili- 
tary victory in either world war. Contrast, for example, these opposite facts: 
It was the least conscripted but concerned and alert peoples in each of the world 
wars who turned the tide of military fortunes against the most regimented mi- 
litary forces ever to rise upon the continent of Europe. Contrast with this the 
opposite fact: Military losses in the main which were sustained by the “United 
Nations” forces in the Second World War, whether in Asia, Africa or in Eu- 
rope, were the results of the fact that they occurred in places in the world 
where popular will to resist was absent either because of Europe’s old world-wide 
aggressions or because of the regimented nature of all irresponsible govern- 
ments. Previously built-up regimented militarism was not the determining fac- 
tor in either war in securing military victory; it will not be so in any future 
war either with or without use of atomic weapons. It is an additional fact that 
atomic methods in war will turn the tide of military fortunes against all parti- 
cipants. The ultimate power is always in peoples and in their will to resist 
evil powers. The sense of morality is not an unimportant factor among the many 
which are responsible even for military achievement. These facts of history 
must be seriously contemplated in connection with the development of effective 
future American policies. 


3. Military victory has failed as a practical reality in the matter of re- 
solving basic conflict of any kind. When we try to get behind the superficial, 
military defeat or victory in either of the world wars to the question of whether 
any basic issue was solved by it, we find still greater failure. It may be possible 
that as has been said, ‘“‘No matter has ever been solved by war that could not 
have been solved in another way.’’ What stands out about the two World Wars 
is that from a long range view nothing was solved. In the First World War we 
sought finally to put down the last of authoritarianism in governments only to 
produce the worst authoritarianism in governments the world has ever known as 
a direct result of that war. In the second, we sought to put down totalitarian- 
ism, the fruit of the First World War. Today we think we face a greater 
totalitarianism; but the fact is worse: we are facing the encroaching of fascist 
attitudes and methods in all our Western countries as the direct result of that 
war and its aftermath. Nuclear methods in war can only highlight and accentu- 
ate what already existed as fact about military way—it was already a failure in 


the effort to achieve anything that man wished to achieve which he regarded 
as worth the effort. Militarism has not, throughout all this era of the world 
wars, shown itself as a way to the successful resolution of any basic evil. “O, 
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but we had to put Hitler down.” Why then did you put Hitler up? What 
other answer is there? In addition to this it is even more obvious from a study 
of the facts about these two wars, that the military way is not available to free 
peoples—provided, of course, that they choose to remain free. But this leads to 
points 5 and 6. 


4. After both World Wars this world menace developed into its most 
frightening and vigorous forms as the inevitable result of total war. The 
BEAST, which had emerged as the modern Europe, appeared on both the right 
and the left. It took a whole flock of different names. The present form— 
two competing, conflicting blocs militarized and scattering throughout the world 
their nuclear, push-button methods—is the most frightening of all and the most 
menacing to the security of all the peoples of the world. This truth is not 
usually uttered: Each person is as much afraid of his own nation’s atomic bombs 
as he is of any from outside; indeed, as he thinks, he becomes aware that it is 
his own nation’s bombs which place him in continuous peril, not just from the 
attacking nation but from the combination of great fear and possible error. The 
situation has become exactly the opposite of the former theoretical (it was never 
more) build-up of “‘determent.”” This great BEAST, thoughtfully named as the 
great subhuman foe of all humanity, which started out as the Europe which in 
all the modern era balanced its striking power for ‘‘defense,’”’ having added the 
totalitarian state to its mechanism as the natural fruit of its way of ‘‘total war” 
and having sharpened both fang and claw with nuclear weapons, has now become 
the BEAST of all the West (in its accurate term, as inclusive of Soviet develop- 
ment) and stands ready and menacing all peoples of the earth, including within 
each nation its own people, with the destruction of the final war. 


But again, atomic power, if spread among all the nations of the militarized, 
blocs which we falsely call East and West, can only point up and make clearer 
what the great menace of the nations is. This basic menace existed without 
atomic power; without it, it would have destroyed in time the civilization of 
the West as a whole. If we examine closely, we can see this present aspect of 
the great menace of all life on the earth, whatever name is used for it, as a multi- 
ple form of all those features of European governments which ‘the new nation” 
on this continent originally repudiated as the way to the birth of a “nation con- 
ceived in liberty,” plus some worse features which are more modern—the single 
party system (or its less frank counterpart; multipartisanship of a master poli- 
tical elite); intolerance of, and finally elimination of, all opposition; the fanati- 
cism of nationalism and its reign of terror; the extension of the secret police, 
and of secrecy in general use; the elimination of human rights through the play 
upon fear; the control of all information and attempted control of thought; the 
muzzling of the courts; the nullification of constitutions; the arrogating of all 


the old superiorities and intensifying of all the old prejudices—finally, and 
in toto, the emergence of the “‘total,” naked, police STATE. This is the 
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BEAST which is the present West (again the original meaning of West); the 
way which has been Europe’s way to all international relationships from the 
first, having now grown into its present, collectivised and most frightening 
form. This is simply a factual description of the process of growth of this 
BEAST which first became the modern Europe of two world wars and now be- 
comes a more perpetual “East-West’’ menace of a greater Third World War 
waged with atomic methods; its menacing nature continuously intensified and 
spread by the wars and by the between-war build-up of the nationalistic ‘‘pos- 
ture” which Europe’s way has always implied for every nation. This is what 
the world faces today. Beside this menace, communism, anarchism, syndicalism, 
and all the leftist struggles combined are relatively insignificant as threats to the 
democratic way of life. Is the so-called ‘West’ only claiming to defend its 
way of life, when it is in a rivalry actually seeking something quite different 
which actually destroys from within its way of life? A careful study of the 
history justifies raising this question at least. 


5. The evil force we have to resist and put down in order to preserve our 
freedoms and extend them to others is already incipient within our borders. Its 
manifold nature is much more subtle and dangerous and difficult to deal with 
than communism, or fascism or any other clear ideology. In America, it began 
its development long before McCarthy began to capitalize upon its influences 
among the American people. But we still have also our hope. It is in that, 
through all the storms of McCarthyism, through a national hysteria which de- 
manded the blood of its scape-goats, the Rosenbergs, whether innocent or guilty, 
and through continuing, kindred whirlwinds of antidemocratic passions and a 
fevered nationalism, we still have for our use our basic way of life. We have had 
ample recent demonstration in the American scene that the man who is without 
fear can still be sovereign and can stand up against all the powers of the super- 
state and put ali those powers back in their democratic place. It will require 
only a minority of such men as the crews of the Golden Rule and the Phoenix 
and the resisters of Omaha Action during the Summer of 1959, to turn the tide 
of affairs in the United States and in the whole world toward world law and 
peace. 


6. The people of the world are ready for this new age of international 
law and peaceful pursuits. All the free peoples and rising millions who have 
been Europe's (sadly, during the last 75 years America’s also) imperial slaves, 
and other millions who are still her slaves, will seize the offering of an or- 
ganized world gladly and cherish all the freedoms under its law (the only pos- 
sible basis of freedoms) as fervently as ourselves in the beginning of our nation, 
when they are given the chance. The will to resist this great modern menace 
of all mankind already exists potentially in multiplied millions of human breasts. 
It needs only be consolidated in support of world organization resting upon law. 
We can trust this power only. It is the power of the people slumbering still or 
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just coming to awakening, the power of millions of our troubled but aspiring 
fellow men. When we trust this power, and this power alone, we will find 
that our trust is again in God, as in the beginning of this nation, and that He 
is with us. This is because He is God of free men only—God of the “'truth 
which marches on’”—the popular experimentation without which the aman 
community, the “community’’ of God cannot exist and has never existed. 


7. This one hope for America and for the world means simply that we 
must extend vigorously in every possible way without war, into every part of the 
world, especially through organization of the world around the ideas involved, 
what has been actually our original way of life. This is the American way as 
contrasted with the present fatal European way. Again let it be emphasized 
that it is exactly the opposite of isolationism. The zz//ateral national way is 
isolationism. The atomic age has only enhanced immeasurably its danger to 
mankind. The only international way is the way of law producing solidarity 
admidst variance—our original unity in diversity. This is the American way 
which frank repudiation of the European brought forth upon our shores. We 
cannot now fulfill or even keep that American way except through its applica- 
tion in all international affairs. This also is the only possible way of saving 
from destruction whatever national qualities are worth the saving. Incidentally, 
this is the way that the Thirteen Original Colonies saved and redeemed from de- 
struction their ‘‘sovereignty’"—whatever measure of sovereignty they could pos- 
sess which was compatible with democratic constitutional law—and extended 
it down to our day in whatever “'states rights” are still cherished by them. The 
history of this American Way must be made to repeat itself in world terms. Is 
there other way out? 


IN CONCLUSION, we will do well to remember always what our fore- 
fathers taught about freedoms and security: That they could never be sustained 
by aloneness or the flexing of solitary might, but in the indesoluable unity of 
parts of a whole—one nation indivisible, held so by the bonds of law. This 
people, by putting law before them, insofar as they did so, put war forever out 
of their way of life. (The one and only Civil War also illustrates this point 
when understood.) Their way of law, and peace, and freedom was an identical 
way of organization—their way of life—the American way. It was from the 
first the opposite of the way of war. But we have to see that from the first 
as a people we advanced two opposite and antithetical ways—the way of the 
trading company and the way of the liberty impulse—both out of the traditions 
inherited from Europe. The method of one way has always been historically 
war. The method of the other way has always been historically organization 
for peaceful co-existence. The one, however, is distinctively the American 
way; the other is equally distinctively the European way, the way of Europe 
which produced all the early trading companies and sent them out under 


national flags. 
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In the world, we face now a like dilemma of alternatives. At present the 
world is shattered in fragments of parts which seem unable to unite, except 
into momentary, greater parts enhancing the ominous nature of the greater frag- 
ments. These parts, lesser as well as the greater, now swell like venimous toads 
into the ridiculous aloofness of their threatening “postures” as they try to press 
their vain hope of deterrence of everyone but themselves. In so doing, they 
at last push-button themselves and all others into the eternity of no world—no 
freedom at all—nothing to choose. The hope and the possibility of constructive 
alternative is in a world bound in the solidarity of law, parts in great diversity 
but equal in status and opportunity, setting all its diverse ways before its face 
(exactly as did the United States—slave states and free states and, even now, 
small oligarchical elites with sprawling democracies in the same unity), and 
solving some common problems together. God helping us, we can have this 
which is our American way out in all the world, a world which is ready and 
eagerly seeking for this way. How strangely like the way we've known, and 
loved, and sung, throughout our history as a nation: 


“Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light;” 

And may that light be shed abroad— 
Sweet world at peace. 
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I. 
A STUDY OF AN EARLY CLASS CONTACT SITUATION 


Much effort has been expended in the investigation of differences between 
classes in the adult population as to values, attitudes, and behavior patterns. 
Certainly the existence of such differences raises many provocative questions as 
to their origin, yet curiously enough little or no research energy has been de- 
voted to the interesting and important problems of how these differences arise. 

A study of early situations in which contact between different class group- 
ings occurs to any marked degree would seem to be potentially fruitful. Such 
a study could not only investigate the effects of such contact upon hostility, 
estimates of “‘well-offness,” and group structure, but could also investigate 
some general attitudes at this age level. The junior high school would seem to 
provide just such a situation; for although the elementary schools draw their 
populations from relatively homogeneous neighborhood areas, the junior high 
school is heterogeneous in composition, drawing its population from diverse 
neighborhoods. 

George C. Homans, in The Human Group and Robin Williams, in his 
article ‘Propositions on Intergroup Hostility and Conflict’ suggest many 
theoretical propositions which will be employed as frames of reference for 


this study: 

I. When class groupings which are markedly different in social and 
economic status come into contact, awareness of the social distance 
between them will increase. 

A. Members of the “more privileged’ group will consider 
themselves better off than before contact. 

B. Members of the “less privileged’’ group will consider their life 
situations to be worse than before contact. 


II. When class groupings which are markedly different in social and 
economic status come into contact, hostility feelings will be gen- 


erated. 

A. These hostility feelings will be most acute in the “less priv- 
ileged” group. 

B. These hostility feelings will be directed towards the other group 
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to the extent that it is visible in contact, competing, and in pos- 
session of different values and behavior patterns. 


Ili. When class groupings which are markedly different in social and 
economic status come inio contact, the structures of these groups 
will tend to tighten. 

A. The “less privileged” group will tend to place greater stress on 
their group. 

B. The “less privileged’ group will tend to tighten to a greater 
degree after contact than will the ‘more privileged” group. 


It was with these working hypotheses under consideration that the study 
to be expanded in the remainder of this paper was undertaken in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


The Setting 


In response to the Connecticut State Public Housing Act, the Brookside 
Housing Project was built as a moderate rent housing project. Opened in 
1951, the project has a definite income and rent scale, the maximum income 
allowed for a family being three thousand five hundred dollars with an extra 
six hundred dollars allowed for each child. Rent is forty-four to sixty-six 
dollars per month, depending on the number of bedrooms. There are three 
hundred families within the project of which thirty per cent are Negro. The 
population's rate of turnover is twenty to twenty-five per cent per annum. In 
1952, a subsidized low rent public housing project, the Rockview project, 
physically adjacent to the Brookside project, was opened. Ceiling income in 
this project was set at two thousand seven dollars for a family of two, 
two thousand nine hundred dollars for a family of three or four. In this proj- 
ect, rent, which is subsidized by federal and city funds, is from twenty to fifty 
dollars per month, depending on the size of the income. 

The majority of the inhabitants of the projects earn their livings as factory 
workers. Many are also employed as service workers and others hold minor 
white-collar positions. Although by no means homogeneous in composition, 
then, because of the ceiling income imposed, the group residing within the proj- 
ect area, can legitimately be designated as “less privileged” and may be con- 
sidered as a class grouping. For the purposes of this paper, the Brookside- 
Riverview aggregate is being considered a class grouping. Whether in fact 
the two populations comprising this aggregate differ significantly along the 
dimensions being tested is, of course, an important consideration. 

Project administrators report that, initially, friction between the two groups 
was evident. A growing esprit de corps has been noted in recent years, how- 
ever. A tenants’ organization has been organized to “promote health and wel- 
fare in the community.’ Through efforts of this organization, community- 
wide parties have been held, more adequate playground supervision secured, 
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and promises for more adequate street lighting obtained. Efforts are being 
made to start a community library. At the first steering committee meeting of 
the tenants’ organization of 1955-1956, an enthusiastic and democratic spirit 
was observed. No dissension or antagonism between the council members from 
Brookside and Rockview was noted; rather a feeling of unity was felt to per- 
vade the group. 

The Brookside-Riverview aggregate will be considered a class grouping 
because of the economic limits within which the projects are confined, the 
noted esprit de corps among the residents, and the lack of differentiation be- 
tween the responses of the two groups within the aggregate. The physical 
isolation of the project aggregate, indeed, nearly makes of this whole area a 
“class island.” This grouping shall henceforth be referred to as “lowers.” 

The area of Westville, ‘‘feeds’’ its children into the Davis Street Ele- 
mentary School. According to the Revised (1951) Ecological Zoning Map of 
New Haven, this area consists entirely of ecological classes I, II and IIL. 
(Ecological class I is roughly equivalent to the “upper class”; class I, to ‘‘upper- 
middle.) Within this neighborhood area reside many of the city’s top pro- 
fessional men, many Yale faculty members, many proprietors of the city’s me- 
dium-sized and large businesses, in addition to a large number of white-collar 
workers. The area, then, may be considered as a middle-class to upper-middle- 
class section. In contrast to the city as a whole and certainly in contrast to the 
individuals inhabiting the Brookside-Riverview aggregate, the individuals in- 
habiting this neighborhood area can be designated as ‘‘more privileged.” The 
children from this area attend the Davis Street Elementary School through the 
sixth grade, and then go on to attend Sheridan Junior High School. 

Henceforth, the children from the Brookside-Rockview aggregate shall be 
designated “‘lowers’’; the children from the Davis Street Elementary School 


area, “uppers.” 


The Method 
The Population 


It was felt that the most comprehensive way of examining the contact 
situation was to test both “more privileged’’ and “‘less privileged” class group- 
ings along the more desired dimensions both before and after the supposed con- 
tact had occurred. Accordingly, four experimental groups were established in 
the schools of the areas. These groups are designated respectively as ‘lower 
sixths’” (L|6), “upper sixths’’ (U|6), “lower sevenths’” (L\7), and upper 
sevenths’” (U7). 

As noted in the description of the setting, the population of the “lower” 
group lives in a moderate rent project and in a subsidized low rent project. 
The question legitimately may be raised: Is the ‘‘lower’’ group really a group, 
or afe we averaging the responses of two very different groups? To answer 
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this question, tests of significance were performed on all questionnaire items. 
On no item did the responses of the boys living in the Brookside area differ 
significantly from the responses of the boys living in the Rockview project. 
Operationally speaking then, the ‘lower’ group may be considered as a group. 


The Test Instrument 


The general interest of this study lies in two areas: It seeks to reveal 
some class differences existing at this age level and to examine the effects of 
this supposed first contact situation. More specifically, we wished to examine 
the groups with respect to awareness of social distance, group structure, occupa- 
tion aspiration, out-group hostility and some attitudinal questions of general 
interest. 

A group administered questionnaire was decided upon as the most effi- 
cient instrument for our purposes. Such an instrument would provide ease in 
administration and in statistical analysis. Accordingly, a twenty-two item 
questionnaire was developed, drawn from many sources, To be certain that 
the wording of the questions could be understood by the children, teachers and 
principals of the schools involved in the study were consulted. 


The Administration of the Test Instrument. 


The questionnaire was administered in groups with the accompaniment 
of verbal instructions. é, 

In the L|7 group, sharp reactions were noted to certain questions. To the 
questions designed to measure awareness of social distance, the reactions were 
so sharp that quantitative data were in effect lost. Although for these questions 
no accurate quantitative data are available, the qualitative nature of the responses 
to these questions seems both pertinent and meaningful and will be further 
discussed later. 


Techniques and Procedures 


A very rigorous statistical analysis of the data was made possible by the 
experimental design. The three degrees of freedom available represent dif- 
ferences between class groupings, between grades, and interaction. One can 
view the interaction effect as reflecting the effects of class contact. 


In analyzing group structure, comprehensive indices of structural unity 
were desired. The indices employed were those of (1) group cohesion, (2) 
group coherence, (3) group integration, and (4) the percentage of in-group 
choices. These indices were calculated from the following data: Each sub- 
ject was asked to name his three very best friends and to place a dash opposite 
the names of his friends who did not live in his neighborhood area. Where A 
chose B and B chose A, this was considered a mutual pair. Both A and B had 
made a reciprocal choice. WWhere A chose B and was not chosen by B, this 
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was considered an unreciprocated choice. If an individual received no choices, 
he was considered an isolate. 

For question four, concerning occupation aspirations, answers were rated 
on an eight-point scale, the main divisions of which were Business Executive, 
Professional, White Collar, Farm, Skilled Worker, Semiskilled Worker, Un- 
skilled Worker, and Servant. Fantasy aspirations were operationally defined 
before administering the questionnaire as occupations often associated with 
glamour; the occupations of professional athlete and professional entertainer 


being selected for this purpose. 
Results 
Social Distance 


In answer to the question “What social class do you think you are in?”, 
the following results were obtained. (See Table I). 


TABLE 1 








L|6 L\7 Ul6 «U7 


cine Class (3) 28% 11% 8% 30% 
Middle Class (2) 3990 39% 29% 33% 
Working Class (1) 22% 6% 49 11% 
Lower Class (0) 0% 11% 0% 47% 
Don’t Know 11% 33% 59% 22% 








The mean class positions for these four groups are shown in Table 2. It will 
be noted that the “uppers” estimates rise slightly from the sixth to the seventh 
grades, whereas the estimates of the ‘lowers’ take a drop in this period. This 
interaction effect, which can be interpreted as resulting from class contact, is 


significant at the 5% confidence level. 


TABLE 2 








Lower (S.D.) Upper (S.D.) 
Sixth 2.06 .50 2.10 54 
Seventh 1.75 95 2.14 83 








Certainty, also, is affected by contact; as can readily be seen by examina- 
tion of Table I. After contact the “uppers” become more certain and the 
“lowers” less certain, as reflected by the “I don’t know” answers. This in- 
teraction effect is significant at the .oor level. 

When the L|7 group was asked: “Compared with other people, how much 
money do you think your parents have?’’, a great disturbance occurred. One of 
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the ringleaders of the group asked, ‘‘Do you mean you want us to compare our- 
selves with the rich people from around this neighborhood who own their own 
cars and their own houses?’’ Despite efforts to assure the subjects that no 
one else would see their answers, disturbed mutterings and agitation continued 
unabated. Finally another ringleader stood up and said, “I know what. Let's 
all put down ‘rich’. Although most of the group followed this advice, it was 
quite apparent from the comments and disturbance that they considered them- 
selves much worse off than the group to which they were comparing them- 
selves. Similar reactions occurred to questions asking the subjects to compare 
their clothes with those of other children, and their toys, games and sports 
eqiipmeat with those of other children. Tor these three questions, the U|7 
group considered themselves better off by comparison than the U|6 group did. 
It is interesting that even at the sixth grade level, the “uppers” considered their 
games, etc., in a higher light in comparison with others than did the “lowers” 
(significant at the 1% level.) 

The results of analysis of the questions pertinent to the “‘social distance” 
hypothesis are not clear cut in nature. Trends are evident which support the 
hypothesis; but these trends are not of significant magnitude. Perhaps the 
most striking evidence in support of the hypothesis lies in the subjective re- 
actions reported in the L|7 group when they were asked to compare themselves 
with others. At any rate, the data’s support of the hypothesis is tentative at 
best. 


Hostility Feelings 


When the subjects were asked, “You have all met boys and girls who do 
not live in your neighborhood. Comparing them with the boys and girls liv- 
ing in your neighborhood, how would you describe them?’, the following re- 
sults were obtained. (See Table 3) 


TABLE 3 








Lower (S.D.) Upper (S.D.) 


Sixth .167 83 -.580 86 
Seventh 1.500 .60 -.370 .48 











Answers were on a five-point scale from “they're much nicer than the boys and 
girls in neighborhood” (+2) to “they're not nice at all’ (-2). It should be 
noted that the “uppers” are quite hostile even before contact, and that after 
contact the “‘lowers’’ showed a marked increase in hostility. The interaction 
score, reflecting the effect of class contact, is highly significant (p. .ooor). 
These data support the second hypothesis, that class contact leads to increased 
hostility feelings, in part only. Hostility feelings were generated in association 
with the contact, but only in the lower group. Hostility apparently existed in 
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the upper group prior to contact and was not significantly influenced by the 
contact. 

No question was specifically designed to test the subhypothesis that hostil- 
ity was directed towards a group as a group only when certain conditions were 
fulfilled. However, field research previous to the actual administration of the 
questionnaire revealed that group-directed hostility actually existed. Apparently 
some of the boys from the project area had organized a “protection racket’ of 
sorts. A parent of one of the U!7 boys reported the following: ‘My Bobby 
was beat up by some Brookside boys on his very first day at Sheridan. They 
told him that if he paid them a quarter a week, he wouldn't get beat up any 
more. Bobby says the Brookside boys are all tough and bullies.” That a very 
real antagonism towards Brookside boys as a group is expressed here cannot be 
doubted. Similar stories have been reported by others. Cliques which are 
formed in elementary school persist into junior high school. That they are 
competing and in contact (often quite painful) is also true. But do they pos- 
sess different values and general attitudes ? 

Asked “What do you want to be when you grow up?”, the “uppers” 
aspired to significantly “higher’’ position than the ‘‘lowers.”” Interesting to 
note that in both class groupings the aspiration level of the seventh graders was 
lower than that of the sixth graders, a trend perhaps indicative of reassessment 
of values. Of the “lowers’’ aspirations, 40% fell into the glamour category, 
whereas only 5.2% of the “uppers” aspirations were of this type. This dif- 
ference is highly significant. The frequency of “I don’t know” responses was 
also significantly higher among the “lowers’’ (p .05); 11.8% of the “uppers” 
answered ‘I don't know” to the question, “Do you want to go to college after 
high school,” while 30.69% of the “lowers’’ responded this way. This dif- 
ference is of significant magnitude. 

Analysis of the answers to the question, “Why do you think successful 
people are successful?’’, reveals that the “lowers” place a higher emphasis on 
such factors as pull and luck, whereas the emphasis of the “uppers’’ is more on 
the importance of ability. This is significant at the .oo1 level. A significantly 
higher proportion of the “lowers” thought “employers take advantage of work- 
ing people,”” whereas the emphasis among the “uppers’’ was on the response, 
“working people are usually fairly and squarely treated.’ (p .or). A signifi- 
cantly higher proportion (p. 05) of the “lowers” also felt ‘the most impor- 
tant job of the government is to make sure that every person has a decent job, 
a house, and enough money.’” Among the ‘uppers’, the predominant feeling 
was that the government’s most important function “is to make sure that every 
person has an opportunity to get ahead on his own.’ Answers to these two 
questions were found to be associated; i.e., subjects who felt the government's 
most important function was to provide security also felt that employers take 
advantage of working people. This association is significant at the .oor level. 
Richard Centers in his article “Attitude and Belief in Relation to Occupational 
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Stratification’’ includes these questions in his “‘radical-conservative’’ battery, 
noting radical tendencies in the “less privileged’’ population, which trend is 
also noted in this study population. 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis of the general attitudinal questions, 
no definitive answer to the general question of whether or not the class group- 
ings have different attitudinal bases at this age level can be supplied. For while 
to some of the questions cited, the responses differed significantly, to other 
questions the homogeneity of response was startling. While the “‘less privileged” 
groupings set their aspirational sights lower and tended towards the “radical” 
pole on the “‘radical-conservative’’ questions, they, like the “more privileged” 
groups, agreed with the platitudinous statements concerning opportunity in the 
United States. These responses are indicative of the belief in an ‘American 
Dream’’ at this age level. A refusal to recognize class distinctions was also 
noted in the analysis of the question dealing with social class position. 


Group Characteristics 


As described in the method section, each subject was asked to name his 
three best friends. Sociometric charts were constructed and indices of group 
structures calculated. (See Table 4). Although these figures cannot be subjected 
to statistical analysis, it can be seen that in all cases the ‘“‘uppers’’’ indices are 
higher than that of the “lowers’’, and the seventh grade indices are higher 
than the sixth grade indices. This is substantiated by considering the mean 
number of mutual choices, a figure which is significantly higher in the seventh 
grade ( p .or) and among the “uppers.” (p. .or). 











TABLE 4 

L|6 L|7 Uj\6 U\7 
Group Cohesion III 295 .305 495 
Group Coherence .261 .840 1.000 1.480 
Non-Isolation .200 .200 .222 .374 
Prop. In-Group Choices 536 .667 610 955 








In all four study groups a great deal of stress was placed upon the’ im- 
portance of friends. There was no difference between groups. The “‘less 
privileged” groups do not place greater stress on their groups or on their friends 
than do the ‘‘more privileged” groups, as suggested by the working hypothesis. 
It is conceivable, however, that within any group, stress on the group and on the 
importance of friends is related to insecurity feelings; and indeed correlation 
between various questions demonstrates this to be somewhat true. In the L!6 
group, out-group hostility and lowness of class estimate were significantly cor- 
related. (p.o1). In the U\7 group, there was a .71 correlation between out- 
group hostility and estimates of parents’ poorness. (p .o1) Thus low “‘well- 
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offness’’ estimates are associated with out-group hostility. A positive relation- 
ship was also noted between popularity and unimportance of neighborhyxod 
area. If popularity can be regarded as a measure of security, then insecurity is 
related to stress on the neighborhood area. The most popular individuals 
tended to make the largest number of best friend choices out of the in-group. 
Again, insecurity is related to identification with the group. 

It was found that the group structure did tighten after contact. Although 
the “less privileged” group, as a group, did not place greater stress on their 
group, individuals who felt less privileged did tend to place greater stress on 
group membership. The hypothesis that the “less privileged’’ grouping would 
tighten to a greater degree than the ‘more privileged” group was not borne out 


by the data. 


Discussion 


In his Anthropology, Kroeber suggests that classes may be considered as 
“subcultures;”’ as ‘each class in a society will possess a slight difference of the 
same culture, just as each regional section or district will have one.” Allison 
Davis too takes this viewpoint: ‘Since the children of these different groups learn 
different goals, behavior, etc., actually well-defined cultures exist...Thus well- 
defined cultures are developed and maintained by means of restricted social 
participation among groups or between individuals of different social status.” 


From a broad cultural perspective, the problem of class contact can be 
viewed as a special case of the more general problem of culture contact. In The 
Dynamics of Culture Change, Bronislaw Malinowski develops a theory of cultur- 
al diffusion. In brief, Malinowski conceives of the culture contact situation 
as consisting of three phases, the “higher’’ culture, the area of change, and the 
“lower” culture. These three phases taken together comprise a system. This 
system is not in stable equilibrium, however. Both the “‘higher”’ culture and the 
“lower” culture produce strains upon the system; the area of contact, in an 
effort to maintain equilibrium, adjusts to these strains through the mechanisms 
of adoption, transformation, or rejection of institutions. The more in common 
the cultures in question have, the more their institutions will tend to resemble 
each other. Each will take on the other's attitudes, values, and behavior pat- 
terns to the extent that the culures are similar. On the other hand, the more 
dissimilar the two cultures are, the more hostility the contact will be expected 
to provoke. 

To put this in terms of this study: Were the ‘uppers’ and “lowers” 
quite similar in economic status and general values, we would expect that with 
contact lines of class demarcation would become hazy and interclass association 
would occur. Hostility would be expected to be reduced, and attitudes and 
values would tend to become more similar. On the other hand, were the de- 


gree of commonality small, contact would be expected to lead to sharp class 
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boundaries. The internal structures of the groups would be expected to become 
more rigid; attitudes and values would tend to polarize; and the area of contact 
itself woul be expected to be the scene of violent reactions. 

In his work Social Mobility, Sorokin comments upon the peculiar character 
of the American social structure. Vertical mobility is quite possible, but many 
stumbling blocks are in the path of the upward mobile individual. What would 
be expected to occur when groups, in such a partially open, partially closed 
society, come into contact was observed in this study. After contact, hostility 
was apparent, social distance was perceived, yet ideal attitudes remained basically 
the same. 

One of the most interesting deviations from prediction is the hostility 
scores of the upper group. Not only did the ‘‘uppers’’ not become more hostile 
after contact, but indeed they were extremely hostile even before contact. 
Although this could be explained by differential isolation, it is suggested that 
these differences are indicative of a possible difference in the manner in which 
hostility arises in the upper and lower groups. If hostility arose in the lower 
class members as a result of unpleasant contact, but was taught to the upper 
class members by their parents, the observed results would be explained. If, 
that is, upper class parents consistently warned their children to avoid the 
lower-class children because they weren't very ‘‘nice,’’ hostility would be ex- 
pected even before contact. An upleasant contact would not be expected to 
have a striking effect upon hostility feelings, for it would be in effect an 
actualization of their parents’ warnings. But how unreasonable in the face of 
such learned hostility to expect the “uppers’’ and “lowers” to immediately be- 
come fast friends, brothers to the end! If indeed out-group hostility is not 
learned by experierice, but rather is systematically instilled by parental indoctri- 
nation, then integration at the junior or senior high school level does not stand 
a chance, be it social class or racial integration. For integration to succeed, 
it must be started much earlier, preferably at the nursery school level. One 
cannot toss the “‘lower’’ into the social arena with the thumbs down verdict 
already decided, and reasonably expect him to succeed. 

The analysis of group structure also produced some curious results. On 
every index the lower group is less cohesively structured than the upper. Yet, 
it would be predicted that, if anything, the reverse should be true. For if 
group anchorage is a function of insecurity (insecurity being related to frustra- 
tion), it would be expected that, since the “‘lowers’’ are in all probability being 
exposed to greater frustration, they would anchor more tightly in their groups. 
Yet such is not the case. Why? 

Knupfer, in her article ‘‘A Portrait of the Underdog’ noted the same 
phenomenon in the adult population. Reporting that “even in face to face 
contact low status people are more limited,” she offered as a possible explana- 
tion a differential alertness between high and low status individuals. The low 
status person, she states ‘does not see as much of what goes on around him.” 
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This still does not fully explain why the “iowers,” after coming down from 
“the hills” and seeing how the rest of the world lives in relative splendor—a 
huge jump in perceived frustration and hence group structure—tightening does 
not occur. Indications are that a huge jump in perceived frustration does 
occur (viz., verbal reactions). And although a rise in cohesiveness does occur, 
it is by no means of astronomic proportions. For an individual to gain se- 
curity from group membership, he must first recognize that he belongs to a 
group on some level; and it may well be that such recognition is not present 
to a great degree. Yet there is no question that the friendships are within 
class lines. Neugarten in her ‘Social Class and Friendship among Children” 
notes that as early as the fifth grade friendship choices are related to class posi- 
tion. She suggests as a posible contributing factor the fact that teachers’ 
attitudes are related to class position which might tend to push together in- 
dividuals with the same class background. Davis reports similar findings. 

It is felt, then, that the differences occurring in cohesiveness of group 
structure, although partially a function of time, are also in part, at least, a 
function of contact. The groups are different enough so that the contact 
brings forth hostility and perceived frustration. Since the lower group would 
be expected to perceive greater frustration, it would be expected that this group 
would be more thoroughly structured. Such is not the case, however. Sug- 
gested as possible explanations are a lack of awareness on the part of the 
“lowers”, the possibility that the individuals do not recognize themselves as be- 
longing to a group, and the idea that perhaps the relationship between _per- 
ceived frustration and group anchorage is not direct and is of a highly complex, 
not easily predictable nature. 

We have said that the groups are quite different. In terms of economic 
status, this is clearly so. But in fact how different are their attitudes and values? 
Apparently class differences appear when the questions are of a very down-to- 
earth nature. But when the questions are couched in terms of high-sounding cli- 
ches the unanimity of response is startling. Nearly everyone believed that'‘Ameri- 
ca is truly a land of opportunity. People get pretty much what’s coming to 
them.’” And the dominant rationale offered for the success of successful 
people was ability. By the very fact that a sharp differentiation was noted on 
questions concerned with “‘well-offness,” one would expect a like sharp dif- 
ferentiation for the question dealing with one’s estimation of relative chances 
of rising in the world. The overwhelming majority responded ‘I have as good 
a chance as most people to rise in the world.” The lack of differentiation 


on this question demonstrates how thoroughly the educational system is per- 
meated by the American dream. 

Although the “‘less privileged” individuals evinced a belief in equal op- 
portunity, they nevertheless set their aspirational sights much lower than did 
the ‘‘more privileged” individuals, and their frequency of aspiration to ‘‘glam- 
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our” occupations was significantly higher. In Elmtown’s Youth, Hollingshead 
noted a tendency among low-status children to hold “fantasy aspirations.” 

The implications of these differences both in type and level of aspiration be- 
tween the “uppers” and the “lowers” are extremely serious. As Robin Williams, 
in “Propositions on Intergroup Hostility and Conflict,” points out, “The ‘lack 
of motivation’ of the lower class child in our educational system illustrates the 
fact that class and caste controls are much more subtle and go deeper than any 
mere question of ‘formal opportunity.” If, in fact, the American dream is a 
reality, if upward mobility is not blocked, if “‘successful people are successful 
because they have ability,”” then, as Davis, in “Socialization and the Adolescent 
Personality,’’ points out, ‘We must learn how to motivate low-status children 
and adults, bound by their own many-sided cultures in the family, church and 
organizations, by means of socially adaptive forms of anxiety.” If on the other 
hand, the American dream is not a reality, if it is but a dream, then the problem 
is not to increase the motivation of the low-status individual; for his low level 
of aspiration is a realistic adjustment to an anxiety-producing situation. In 
Mental Illness and Social Class, Hollingshead and Redlich indicate that high 
levels of mobility striving are associated with mental illness. To attempt to 
motivate individuals towards something which they cannot achieve is quite un- 
fair. ‘Our society cannot hope...to educate the great masses of lower-class 
people in any really effective manner until it has real rewards to offer them 
for learning the necessary anxiety.” 

Are the home and the class environment the sole factors producing and 
influencing aspirations, or does the school system play its part too? A clue 
to the answer is provided by the replies of the seventh graders to the question 
concerning reasons for selecting a job. They placed a significantly higher em- 
phasis on interest. In the New Haven school system vocational guidance has 
its tentative beginnings in the seventh grade. One of the earliest points stressed 
in this program is how important interest is to the employee. Even more im- 
portant is the school’s implicit function of being a crystallization area for class 
cliques. A marked increase in cohesiveness when different classes come to- 
gether in the junior high school has been noted. Davis believes that “‘as a 
learning environment for children and adolescents who wish to ‘rise in the 
world’ (attain a higher class position), the social clique is an even more impor- 
tant training context than the family. His family can only teach him the be- 
havior and motivation of its own class; a social clique of higher status, however, 
provides him with the necessary models for cultural imitation.” Our data do 
not indicate that this crossing over into social cliques of higher status occurs to 
any marked degree. Very little interfusion of clique membership was seen to 
occur when class contact occurred. Rather group structures within classes seemed 
to jell. 

Anxiety is a necessary condition for learning. It is apparent that the 
junior high school situation creates a great deal of anxiety by stressing occupa- 
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tional goals and by providing the arena in which the different classes contact 
each other for the first time. The reported correlations suggest a relationship 
between anxiety and anchorage in the group. On the one hand, then, from the 
anxiety created by contact with higher-status individuals the low-status in- 
dividual learns to seek the security of his own group with its easily attainable 
standards. On the other hand, experiencing both “an urge to flee from the 
deprivations of low-status and... a pull toward the great biological and social 
security of high-status persons,” guided by the school system which is middle- 
class in orientation, he learns ‘“‘higher’’ aspirations and seeks to dissociate himself 
from his class background. 

The results of this study, an examination of an early class contact situa- 
tion, indicate that initially, at least, the tendencies to upwards social mobility are 
not strong. The primary effect of initial class contact is not a yearning for 
better life situations but rather a firmer anchorage in the group. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In the preceding pages a study of an early class contact situation was re- 
ported. This study was framed in terms of three hypotheses: 


1. Class contact and perceived social distance are functionally related. 
2. Class contact and out-group hostility are functionally related. 
3. Class contact and group structure are functionally related. 


The data for the study were obtained from questionnaires administered in 
groups to boys living in two relatively homogeneous neighborhood areas in 
New Haven, Connecticut, representing two different socioeconomic levels. The 
questionnaires were administered both to boys in the sixth grade at the ele- 
mentary schools in their neighborhood areas and to boys in the seventh grade 
at the junior high school which draws its population from both neighborhood 
areas. 

Analysis of the data did not conclusively show that class contact and per- 
ceived social distance were related. Suggestive trends were in evidence in the 
upper group, but their magnitude was not significant. Subjective reactions 
observed in the lower group also supported the hypothesis. 

The hypothesis that class contact and hostility are related was partially 
supported by the data. Out-group hostility increased dramatically after con- 
tact in the lower group. The upper group, however, was hostile before con- 
tact and displayed no change in hostility as a result of contact. This suggests 
a possible difference in the method by which hostility is learned in these two 
groups. If ‘upper’ parents “teach” their children hostility but lower group 
children learn hostility as a result of experience, the findings would be ex- 
plained. If this is so, then integration, be it of racial or class groups, cannot be 
expected to succeed unless started at a very early age level when the young minds 
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are still tractable and have not been frozen into rigid patterns by their parents’ 
preachments. 

Questions concerned with general attitudes were analyzed in conjunction 
with this hypothesis. The aspiration level of the “less privileged” individuals 
was lower than that of the “more privileged” boys. And on economic ques- 
tions, their answers tended towards the radical end of the radical-conservative 
continuum. But on general questions concerning opportunity and success little 
differentiation between the groups was discovered. This was felt to be strongly 
indicative of the presence of a strong belief in the American dream at this age 
level. 

A noticeable tightening of group structure occurred after contact. But 
the upper group was found to be more highly structured than the lower. It 
was speculated that the cohesive structuring in the lower group could be due 
to less awareness on the part of the “less privileged’ individuals, greater isola- 
tion, or failure to recognize the group as a group. From this brief recapitula- 
tion of the study’s findings, it is clear that the results were by no means clear 
cut. 

This study points out that even at this relatively early age individuals from 
different socioeconomic levels are different; they aspire to different occupations; 
and they belong to different groups. An underlying assumption of this study 
has been that the junior high school provides the stage for one of the earliest 
cases of class contact. It is clear that as a result of this contact no strong mani- 
fest tendencies towards upward mobility arise. Rather, after contact the 
boundaries between classes are strengthened; the class structure becomes more 
rigid than more open. It is clear that this contact is a traumatic experience, 
especially for the “lowers.” For the first time perhaps they realize just how 
low on the social ladder they stand. It is suggested that integration might 
proceed more smoothly after contact if it were conducted at an earlier age when 
attitude and behavior patterns had not yet been firmly entrenched. 

The value of this study is not in the magnitude of the differences noted; 
for the test instrument was crude at best. It is valuable in that it points out 
that even at this age level differences exist between individuals from different 
socioeconomic levels, and contact between these individuals produces marked 
effects. It is hoped that more sophisticated researchers with more elegant 
techniques at their disposal will investigate further some of the problem areas 


which this study has pointed out. 


Student in Yale University Medical School Jerrold M. Post 
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II 
BOHEMIANISM AND THE URBAN COMMUNITY* 


ABSTRACT 


Analysis of Bohemianism as an urban phenomenon has been limited to a 
few descriptions. There are two types of collectivities associated with Bohemian- 
ism, one an association and the other a group. A participant study of the latter 
in a large midwestern city provides a description of the group structure, its 
subculture and its functions for the urban community viewed as a system. It 
is hypothesized that this type of group provides a buffer against social psycho- 
logical anomie and it reinforces the norms of nonmembers who scrutinize this 
behavior, thus precipitating community solidarity. 

Though Bohemianism as a way of life has not been totally ignored by 
sociologists, analysis of Bohemianism and the social structure appears to be lim- 
ited to a few descriptions. The functions of Bohemianism for the urban 
community have been obscured by emphasis upon the deviant, the bizarre, and 
upon the personality types associated with this pattern. 

The objective of the present study is to suggest: (1) two different types of 
collectives associated with Bohemianism; (2) to describe the structure of one of 
these types; and (3) to suggest hypotheses regarding the functional significance 
for the urban community of the latter type of activity.” 

The present study of a group of 11 males and 6 females, living together 
in a converted mansion in a large midwestern city, suggests that there are at least 
two types of collectivities which can be identified as Bohemian: (1) one which is 
organized about a manifest interest in the creative arts; and (2) one which in- 
volves a distinctive set of anticommunity norms and sentiments. 


1. Type one is essentially an association. The members share the same 
interests in the arts and anticommunity attitude but their relationships are limited 





*This is a revision of a paper read at the annual meeting of the Upstate New 
York Sociological Society, May 3, 1958, Alfred University, Alfred, New York. 


1See, for example, Harvey Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929); Caroline Ware, Greenwich Village 1920-30 
(Boston: Houghton Miflin, 1935); Richard Dewey and Wilbur Humber, The 
Development of Human Behavior (New York: Macmillan, 1951). An examina- 
tion of the recent book by Lawrence Lipton, The Holy Barbarians (New York: 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1959), suggests that the group being described here is one of 
the precursors to the ‘“‘Beatnicks.”’ 

2Function is here defined as the contribution made by a unit of activity to the 
maintenance or modification of a specified social system. The system in relation to 
which functions are analyzed in the present paper is the urban community. An 
analysis of the functions of the group for the personality systems of its members 
will be undertaken at some future time. On the concept of function, see, for 
example, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Structure and Function in Primitive Society (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1952); and Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and So- 
cial Structure (Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 1949). 
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to meetings and activities which have been prearranged, e.g., Beaux Arts 
Clubs and the like. 


2. Type two is essentially a group. The members not only share interests 
and attitudes in common but reside together in large or small groups in which 
intimate, face-to-face contacts are maintained daily. 

The present study deals with a group, thus falling into the second category. 


METHODOLOGY 


The data for this study are derived from participant observation over two 
periods. ‘The first period extended for six months and focused primarily on 
the general social structure of the group. The second period extended for nine 
months, focusing attention on the social psychological dimensions of the group's 
activities. Thus, during the first period a descriptive study was carried out, 
while during the second, intensive interviews of selected group participants were 
completed. 

1. The observers gained entree into the group by claiming to be doing 
a survey of attitudes of artists in the city. A revised version of the Sanford- 
Levinson scale was distributed to the members of the group, individually pro- 
viding an opportunity for introduction and a rationale for frequent visits. The 
slowness with which the group members returned the questionnaires made it 
possible for the observers to return to the group daily and to establish enough 
rapport to be welcome at any time. 

2. Whyte’s technique for recording the data was used. The two ob- 
servers trained their memories so they were able to recall most of the signifi- 
cant conversation which took place in an evening. Immediately following the 
daily visit they would write out, on slips of paper, all of the conversation which 
they could recall. These were then rearranged in chronological order. This 
arrangement helped in the recall of other elements of the conversation which 
had not been recalled previously. The data were then analyzed, point by point, 
with a view to discovering the typical behavior of the group, especially its 
norms and values. 


3. Data regarding background and characteristics were gathered in the 
following manner: 





3The orginal descriptive data were gathered by the writer and Howard Kamin 
as part of a class project in Anthropology at Roosevelt University, Chicago, in 1950. 
Professor St. Clair Drake made suggestions regarding the methodology. Professor 
S. Kirson Weinberg made suggestions for the gathering of social psychological 
data. The present writer, of course, takes sole responsibility for the views ex- 
pressed here. 


4William F. Whyte, Street Corner Society (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943). Introduction. 
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a. A background sheet was attached to each questionnaire. This in- 
cluded questions on age, sex, place of birth, occupation, religion, 

education; occupation, education and religion of parents; member- 
ship in voluntary associations of parents; and interests. 

b. During the second period, the writer was concerned with the 
question of whether or not creativity was an essential part of the 
activities of the members, and, if so, to describe the steps in the cre- 
ative act. Intensive interviews with two respondents selected by 
inspection, lasted a total of eight to twelve houts each, over a 
period of several weeks. These data provided the researcher with 
observations on motivation, interests, and the crises of life which 
brought these members into a group of this type. 


DESCRIPTION 


A modified version of Malinowski’s® analytical components—charter norms, 
personnel, material apparatus, activities and functions—provides a useful means 
of organizing the data. 


CHARTER 


The rationale for the existence of Chez Boheme, as it is called by the 
writer, included several elements. 


1. Chez Boheme existed for the sole purpose of providing persons with 
“basic interests in the Arts,” with an environment in which czeat:vity 
would be fostered. 


2. Chez Boheme existed as a haven for those who could not tolerate 
what was generally referred to by the members as “bourgeois, middle- 


class life.” 


NORMS 


The norms of the group were essentially the same as those of the members 
of the larger urban community. Though this was the case, excessive hostility 
toward the normative system adhered to by their parents and associates in the 
occupational sphere outside of Chez Boheme was manifest as the following 
illustration shows. 


A female member in discussing a well-known artist described her thus: 


..."(She) was attractive but repulsive. ..I was over at her house. She's nice 
when alone but together with her husband, kids, and apartment in —-———, 
she’s repulsive.” When questioned by the observers she continued, “She's so 
mediocre and bourgeois. After leaving her apartment, riding in the car, I 





5Bronislaw Maliniwski, A Scientific Theory of Culture (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1943). 
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almost vomited. I felt so sick that I kept yelling out the window ‘let me die, 
let me die’...."" The positive norm which I shall call the Bohemian’s burden 
is reflected in the following statement in which the same respondent discusses 
another artist who was working in a stone quarry, ‘‘.. .trying to see how tired 
he could get. His hands bled for the first few days. He wanted to see how 
much it would take to tire him out so that when he paints he will continue 
till the same point of exhaustion. Isn’t it wonderful? It makes you feel as if 
there’s something worth-while in this world.” 


The salient norms of the group include: 


~ 


Liberalism and radicalism in politics 
2. Strong artistic enthnocentrism 
3. Pro-ethnic minorities, including Negroes 
4. Anti-Catholicism 
5. Pro-labor 
6 Antiformal education, pro-self-education 
7. Physical-sexual attractiveness devalued 
8. Promiscuity in sex relationships 
9. Acceptance of homosexual behavior 
10. Scanty dress or drab clothing while in the house 
11. Acceptance of theft of out-group property 

12. Avoidance of cleanliness norms 

13. Avoidance of competitive behavior 

Though the norms of the group include elements from both the in-group 
as well as the out-group, rigid adherence to in-group norms is expected of all 
members of the group. Rejection is the major negative sanction imposed 
by the group on deviants. Its effectiveness is easily understood when we observe 
that the group provides the individual with something which he seemingly 
cannot receive anywhere else in the urban community—intimate face-to-face 
relationships. 


PERSONNEL 


A. Age: The members of the group ranged in age from 21 to 45 with 
11 of the 17 falling into the age category 21 and 24.6 


B. Origin: Of the 17 members, 5 had been born and reared in Chicago, 
while 12 came primarily from rural areas. Those who had not 
emigrated from rural areas or from other cities came from home 
situations marked by conflict and demands for conformity to the 
general urban norms. 





6This is consistent with Dewey and Humber’s observation that Bohemians 
tend to be young adults, op. cit. 
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C. Education: Only 1 member had completed college though several 
had attended college, and had attended are or music scholls on a full 


time basis. 
D. Occupation: With two exceptions, all of the members held menial 


jobs, (clerks, bus boys, waitresses). 


STATUS AND ROLE 


High status was accorded those members who had achieved some success in 
the Chicago community as a result of their artistic accomplishments. However, 
manifestly, those who achieved success but who played conventional roles in 
the community were held in low esteem. The above quotation might suggest 
that high status is achieved by playing the role of successful artist as well as 
Bohemian. Thus, in theory one who does not reject the values of the larger 
society does not qualify for a high status position. A closer examination of 
the quotation, however, suggests that artists are held in high esteem regardiess 
of their expressed attitudes in relation to the larger community. Status pro- 
test is suggested as a motive for the strong feelings with which the artist being 
discussed was rejected by our respondent. 

Two types of ‘‘derived status’? are applicable to this particular group in 
relation to the urban community. “Ordinary derived status’’—that which is 
conferred upon each member of the group by segments of the community out- 
side of the group—is enjoyed by all of the members and is accorded them by 
members of other Bohemian groups as well as admirers of the arts, as such. 
“Distinctive derived status’’ accorded those who enjoy 4/gh esteem both within 
and without the group is characteristic of only two members of the group. For 
one it is based upon leadership abilities in organizing parties: for the other it 
is based upon recognition as a successful artist. 

Thus, a// of the members enjoy a position of high esteem among the ad- 
mirers of the Arts while only two have actively succeeded in their spheres of 
interest. 


ACTIVITIES 
The group's activities were confined to two spheres: 


1. Intragroup: Within the house itself activities were confined to 


spontaneous discussions and intimate interpersonal relationships in- 
cluding heterosexual and homosexual relationships. 
The members of the group were essentially rooming house dwellers. 
However, the artistic focal point provided interests—real or imagined 
—in common and made interaction between dwellers possible. 

2. Intergroup: The group organized—under the leadership of the 
owner of the house—fund raising parties for the verbalized purpose 
of supporting the publication of poetry journal—which was, in fact, 





7John Gillin, The Ways of Men (New York: Appleton Centuty Crofts, 
Inc. 1948), p. 346. 
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accomplished. Dancers and jazz musicians were hired and _ halls 
rented for these occasions. Bohemians and college students from all 
over the city would attend, paying admission fees and purchasing 
drinks. 
These activities established and enhanced the prestige of the group among 
the young artists and students in the community and provided the group with 


a recognized position in relation to other organized groups in the city. 


FUNCTIONS 


The present paper is limited to hypotheses on the relationship between a 
pattern of behavior and the urban community. No attempt is made to general- 
ize for all communities, though observation suggests that the patterns analyzed 
above are typical of at least several communities. 


1. This type of group provides the community with a unit within which can 
be gathered both those types of persons for whom no other urban group provides 
intimate, face-to-face contacts, as well as those who are potentially pathological. 
Both of these can adapt to this group with little difficulty. Thus, certain types 
of pathologies can be averted by group belongingness. Among the patholo- 
gies falling into this category are: (a) pathological mobility; (b) suicide; 
(c) alcoholism; and (d) mental disorders. In short, the group provides a 
buffer for these types against social psychological anomie.’ In this way it 
performs functions for the urban community which are similar to those per- 
formed by storefront churches for the lower class rural migrant and the various 
Landsmanschaften for the ethnic immigrant.® 


2. The observation and definition of this behavior as deviant on the 
part of the urban dweller who conforms to a conventional pattern—whether 
sanctions are imposed or not—reinforces the norms for those who scrutinize 
this behavior. Thus the Bohemian, conspicuously deviating from the norms 
of the larger community, can become a symbol which functions as a precipitant 


to community solidarity.1° 





SThis hypothesis is partially tested in relation to formal and informal 
associations in another paper by the writer, ‘Social Structure, Social Participation and 
Anomie, in a Small City,” American Sociological Review, forthcoming. 

®Professor Maurice R. Davis, of Yale University, in a personal communication 
has sugested that this phenomenon may be viewed as a parallel to the concept of 
the American frontier as a safety valve. See, for example, Frederick Jackson 
Turner, The Frontier in American History (Nw York: Henry Holt, 1920). 

10This hypothesis is derived from Durkheim's discussion of repressive sanc- 
tions in The Division of Labor (tranlated by G. Simpson, Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, VIDGQ. fifa 
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In conclusion, the present study suggests that Bohemianism is an organized 
pattern of activities which contributes to the maintenance of the urban social 
system. If this is so, then it may prove fruitful for future researchers in urban 
communities to approach this phenomenon using an institutional functional 
framework, thus providing a focus of attention on its role in the larger social 
system. 


State University of New York, Cortland. Ephraim H. Mizruchi 
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Continental Events 


Africa 


On the African scene developments leading towards better human rela- 
tions included two meetings on the continent of varying importance. At Sano- 
quelli, Liberia, during July, Liberia, Ghana, and newly independent Guinea met 
in conference to plan unity for African peoples on the continent. They agreed 
upon a possible association of African states, modeled something along the lines 
of the organization of American states, which involves no sacrifice of national 
sovereignty by its members. 

In early August, all the independent states of Africa, except the Union of 
South Africa, met once again in Liberia, this time in Monrovia. The purpose 
was to try and bring about peace in the Algerian war that has been going on 
between France and the Algerian nationalists for some yeats. President Tubman 
of Liberia hopes to bring about arbitration of the matter, he told the delegates 
to the conference representing Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, Libya, Guinea, Ethio- 
pia, the Sudan, and the United Arab Republic (Egypt and Syria). The United 
States Acting Secretary of State, Douglas Dillon, sent a cable to the conferees 
expressing sympathetic support “for the legitimate aspirations of the peoples of 
Africa.’ He went on to say, “We offer our understanding and support in the 
great task of realizing Africa’s potential in a manner which will benefit all con- 
cerned.” President Tubman felt that the Algerian question might be brought 
to a successful end through negotiation or arbitration by a friendly nation or by 
the United Nations. An important and significant development of this August 
conference was the recognition by the conferees that Algeria at such a meeting 
should be allowed to fly its own flag officially. This act was announced, by 
the Liberian government who hosted the meeting, as an “‘act of courtesy” to “‘our 
Algerian brothers.” 

An announcement was made from Kenya by African leader Tom Mboya, 
in August, that eighty-one Kenya young people would fly to the United States 
to take up four-year scholarships at American institutions of higher learning. 
Some are being granted by universities and colleges, some by individual citizens 
of the United States. William Scheinman, president of the African-American 
Student Foundation, Inc., which is helping with the program, reported that 
about forty colleges had awarded scholarships to the students, and that some 
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Americans had agreed to help out with the plan by providing room and board 
for some of the students while they are enrolled in schools here. This act of 
friendship between the two countries was hailed in both America and Africa. 

Moving into Central Africa, a British Government's Commission Enquiry into 
last winter's altercations in the Central African Federation, involving African 
nationalists there and the fight for independence, rejected the Colonial Office 
charges against the Africans. The British Government went ahead, however, 
with plans to reconsider the program in the Federation, appointing a commis- 
sion to review the constitutional steps to be taken in terms of the relationship of 
the various three units in the structure—Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. At present African opposition to amalgamation is overwhelming, 
for they feel they will not receive fair and equitable treatment from the white 
settlers, especially those who live and govern with full powers over African 
destiny in Southern Rhodesia. There is much trouble in this part of Africa in 
terms of relationship between whites and Africans and it is hoped that a satis- 
factory solution can be found. 

Turning to some incidentals on Africa, four Methodist laymen from South- 
ern Rhodesia came to the United States in July to begin a ten-month musical 
tour of the nation. Calling themselves the Ambassadors Quartet, they will give 
programs of folk music and hymns of their homeland in churches and at mis- 
sionary conferences. Part of each program consists of African tribal songs 
which are done while garbed in traditional garb used on ceremonial occasions 
back in Africa. It is hoped that this kind of cultural exchange will bring 
Americans into a closer understanding of people in this part of the African con- 
tinent. 

In preparation for the coming annual session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly which begins in September, twelve nations—Ceylon, Cuba, Ma- 
laya, Ghana, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, the United Arab Republic, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela—petitioned the General Assembly to consider once 
again the racial segregation policies of the Union of South Africa. Formally 
stated they asked the United Nations Secretary General, Dag Hammarskjold, 
to include on the Assembly's agenda the question of apartheid, or the practice 
of strict segregation and separation of colored peoples and whites in all avenues 
of life in the Union. 

As regards Africa and atomic matters, the National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons joined other parties in a drive against France’s plan to use 
the Sahara desert as place for testing atomic missiles. Algerians, Kenyans, 
Ghanians, and other African peoples had protested previously against this test- 
ing when the French government announced that it would begin atomic testing 


in that area within the near future. 
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Asia 


Much change has occurred in this part of the world in regard to the atti- 
tude of people there towards the United States. There is a striking shift of 
sentiment in favor of America beginning to grow in the newly independent 
countries of that part of the world. This was evidenced by reactions noted 
at two important conferences held there recently: the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization meeting at Wellington, New Zealand, and the annual gathering 
at Baguio, in the Phillippines, of American chiefs of mission in the Pacific 
region. Chief elements in this change, it is reported by observers, have to do 
with Mainland China’s differences, with the Quemoy Islands, Peiping’s con- 
tinual attempts to become involved in Japanese affairs, especially elections held 
in that country, Chinese use of trade as a political instrument in Southeast Asia, 
and Mainland China's action in Tibet. It was felt that America’s firm stand in 
all of these instances and issues made leaders in Asia realize that the United 
States of America meant to give help all over the region and not just the north- 
eastern part where her interests seem to be paramount. 


Japan 

Turning to Japan, an American army official, in order to ease relations be- 
tween Japanese and Americans stationed there, ordered curfews for teenagers 
who had been causing problems, and set up a regulation that American civilians 
could only enter Army Exchange facilities dressed in proper attire—this meant 
the doing away with shorts, bathing suits, slacks, blue jeans, pedal pushers and 
halters worn by women from the United States who are the wives and relatives 
of armed forces personnel stationed in the Islands. Although there was some 
protest, the Japanese looked on as the Colonel made the order stick, and the re- 
sults have been most gratifying, so a report from the field states, in reducing 
scandals and in improving American-Japanese relations. 

It was noteworthy as a step in the right direction to improve human rela- 
tions that in this year’s ‘‘Miss Universe’’ beauty contest an Asian girl finally was 
crowned as queen of the affair. Up until 1956 none but white girls had ever 
been accorded this honor, and when the young women competing from Latin 
American countries accused the Committee who runs the show of being racially 
biased against anything but Anglo-Saxon types, things began to change, with 
competitors from that part of the world winning two years in a row. This 
year the papers gave wide coverage to the triumph of the girl from Japan, 
Miss Akiako Kojima, and pictures of her were spread across the nation titled in 
general to indicate that color or no color Miss Japan was the ‘world’s fairest.” 


Russia 


Speaking of Russia, Dr. Harlan H. Hatcher, president of the University of 
Michigan, upon returning from a study of educational factors in the USSR said, 
“Soviet education is moving at a much faster rate than is generally realized 
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either here or abroad,’”’ and education “is the motivating and guiding force in 
this evolution” and “the direction of this movement is going to surprise every- 
one.” He went on to point out that he felt too many persons in America, partic- 
ularly at the policy-making level, tended to overlook the kind of evolution that 
has come about in Russia in the past half-dozen years. On the other hand, he 
thought that the Russians ought to understand, too, that nineteenth century 
capitalism has passed out in the United States ‘‘and given way to a completely 
new way of life.” 

More on Russia and human relations involved a story from the July 27 issue 
of The New York Times titled, ‘Cola Captivates Soviet Leaders.” The picture, 
shown in Russia, so it is reported, was of Vice President Nixon of the United 
States, who was escorting the Premier of Russia, Mr. Kruschev, and his party, 
about the American exhibit there. It is said the latter tasted a brand of our 
Cola drink and commented, “Very refreshing.’’ Observers said this was the 
surest way and shortest road to the solution of some of the pressing problems 
between America and Russia—to give the leadership there a chance to taste 
things and see things firsthand for himself. A bystander was heard to comment 
upon the existing conviviality that “if drinking American soft drinks will help 
bring about a peaceful understanding, then send in all the cola you can manu- 
facture—but quick!” 


Anti-Semitism 


United States 


Anti-Semitism continues in America, showing itself on many fronts. A re- 
port issued in July by the American Jewish Congress, dealing with education 
and Jews, revealed some interesting facts, but there were some positive signs 
in the wind this time. It found that Jewish students with excellent high school 
records face “‘no significant’ discrimination in college admissions. The sam- 
pling which was made of questionnaires, returned from 1235 of 4641 students 
contacted, showed that 70 per cent of these were in the top quarter of their 
class and 35 per cent actually received scholarships. The report showed that 
74 per cent of the Jewish students were accepted by the college of their first 
choice, as compared with 84.7 per cent for non-Jews or mainly Protestants. It 
was the feeling of the organization that the findings from the report this year 
were indicative of a marked improvement in the discrimination problem com- 
pared with similar studies it had made in 1949 and 1952. Credit for this was 
passed along to the fair education laws of some states, especially New York 
and Massachusetts. No analysis could be given as regards Negroes, since too 
few replies came in from Negro students regarding their college entrance. 

The National Community Relations Advisory Council had this to report in 
regard to practices by the United States that affect Jews here. At its plenary 
session in May 1959, there was strong indignation among the delegates over con- 
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tinued acquiescence by the American government in discrimination by Arab 
states against American citizens who are Jews. In a resolution, the session de- 
plored the treatment by Washington from its stand of twenty years ago on a 
similar issue, at which time the State Department said that the United States of 
America would not “recognize the rights of other nations to apply measures to 
American citizens which would have the effect of arbitrarily dividing them into 
special classes and subjecting them to differential treatment.” The resolution 
asked the American government to make a similar declaration at this time; to 
end the screening of qualified American citizens for government service abroad 
on racial or religious grounds and to specify in all treaties and executive agree- 
ments that American citizens shall not be denied rights of travel, employment, 
trade or any other rights because of their religion or race. 

Reporting on civil rights laws enacted during 1958-1959, the American 
Jewish Congress reported in August the following developments: California 
and Ohio adopted enforceable fair-employment laws, raising to sixteen the num- 
ber of American states with such legislation. The first state laws against dis- 
crimination in the general housing market were adopted. This year Colorado, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Oregon adopted broad fair housing legislation, 
following New York City and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Maine became the 
twenty-fourth state to enact an enforceable law prohibiting discrimination in 
places of public accommodation, while California, Connecticut, Kansas and Wis- 
consin improved the effectiveness of their laws in this area. Washington a- 
dopted legislation making it unfair practice to require any person applying for 
financial credit to state his religion or race or national origin, while Missouri 
enacted a bill giving permanent status to a Commission on Human Rights set 
up last year as a temporary agency. In the field of marriage laws, California, 
Nevada, and Idaho repealed their ban on marriages between whites and non- 
whites, and the Oregon Legislature ratified the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, while the California Assembly ratified the Fourteenth 
Amendment. ' 


Canada 


Turning to Jews im Canada, an analysis by a professor at McGill University 
School of Social Work was enlightening, as outlined in the June 1959 issue of 
The Alliance Review, vol. 14, no. 34. It pointed out in part: “Jews, as else- 
where in the Americas, have been in Canada in an individual way since the 
earliest days of its history—first as Marranos and then as Jews.’’ Up until the 
middle of the nineteenth century most of the Jews who settled in Canada came 
from the colonies of New England, and the small community pretty much re- 
mained of limited size. But towards the middle of this period Polish and Ger- 
man Jews began arriving in appreciable numbers. The period from 1882 un- 
til approximately the First World War marked the larger wave of immigration 
to North America, and at that, from Eastern Europe. The first official census 
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indicates that the number of Jews living in all parts of Canada in 1831, was 
only 107, while the Census of 1951 showed that in that year the Jewish popula- 
tion was 204,836 or slightly less than 1.5 per cent of the total Canadian popula- 
tion. The Jews form a smaller minority than Germans, Ukrainians, Scandi- 
navians, Poles, French, English, Scottish, and Irish groups who together form 
the great bulk of Canada’s population. As of 1959, it is believed there are 
some 222,000 Jews in Canada. Because the group is so small and has grown 
really only within the last fifty years, it is looked upon as being pretty much of 
a new group culture and as such it has many attributes of an Old Wotld quality 
which help to stamp it as a real minority. 


Israel 


In Israel, tensions which seemingly take on the character of racial tensions 
well known in America, South Africa, and other parts of the world, have come 
to the fore recently. In late July and early August riots were reported in Tel 
Aviv involving immigrants from North Africa with those from Europe; these 
arose over alleged grievances voiced by Jewish immigrants from the Mediter- 
ranean littoral who feel frustrated within their new living milieu and are find- 
ing it difficult to adjust to social conditions in Israel. A committee appointed 
by the Israeli Cabinet held hearings on the matter, and at them a number of 
North African witnesses charged that they were being discriminated against by 
Jews from Western countries. They said they had difficulty in finding employ- 
ment, and that no attention was paid to their housing and educational needs, 
which were far below normal standards for non-North African Jews. The 
government denied there had been any direct discrimination against the North 
American immigrants, who number some 250,000 in Israel today. 

On another front of Jewish matters, the 1300 delegates attending the gen- 
eral convention of B'nai B'rith in Jerusalem (Israeli section) found themselves 
in disagreement on the future of Jewish communities in various parts of the 
world, and especially their relationship to Israel. Speaking of American Jews, 
the retiring president, Philip Klutznick of Illinois, felt that Israel should not 
characterize American Jews as ‘‘available targets for immigration,” and that most 
Jews would continue to live outside of Israel. He continued that although 
this may be a difficult fact for extreme nationalists to accept, “to blink at it 
is utter folly.” The Organization in the United States with some 400,000 
“middle class membership’’ is the best place to find Jewish culture in America. 

On another theme, the former Premier, Ben-Gurion, pleaded for Jewish 
unity and proposed that Jews from America share in the “common denomi- 
nator’ of Israel’s statehood; he felt this would help preserve the Jewish identity 
in the United States. He again asked that young American Jews come to Israel 
to study and to help advance the development of the state. 

The opposite of these positions was voiced in a warning that emancipation 
of Jews from ghetto life and their integration into a free society were new 
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dangers to Jewish survival. This was sounded by Dr. Nahum Goldmann, 
president of the World Zionist Organization. He felt, in speaking to the 
audience in Jerusalem at the B'nai B'rith convention, that coming out of a 
ghetto ‘‘could easily lead to the disintegration of the Jewish communities and 
the loss of their consciousness of being parts of the Jewish people.’ He said 
that Jews, who had survived in bad times, such as the Nazi purge, must now 
learn to survive in good times “and remain Jews.” 

While all this was going on in Israel, the American Jewish Committee 
reported from its 52nd annual meeting as follows: Speaking of Jews abroad, 
“the AJC and the Argentine Institute are linked by mutual interest in the in- 
tegration of Jews into the life of the country in which they live. ‘But this 
task is more difficult in Argentina because a segment of the Jewish popula- 
tion is inclined to flee from anti-Semitism instead of standing up to it.” In 
Brazil, Jewish immigration began only in the mid-twenties, and because of this, 
Jewish life there until recently was very fragmentized. ‘There is no anti-Semi- 
tism in Brazil, and within certain limits the doors are open to Jewish immigra- 
tion. However, despite the liberal spirit of the Brazilian people, there is 
little contact between Jews and non-Jews.” 


Germany 


From Germany it is reported that “the present political and intellectual 
leadership in Germany, the major parties and the bulk of the press are committed 
to a basic democratic program for Germany and to active resistance to anti- 
Semitism within Germany.” But “most German leaders believe that while the 
younger generation is not seriously disposed toward anti-Semitism, the middle- 
aged groups which spent their formative years under Nazism often harbor 
grave prejudices. Beyond the potential influence of those inclined to anti- 
Semitism, an even greater problem is the indifference of the average German— 
young and old—toward the tragedy inflicted on Jews during the Nazi era, 


Russia 


In Romania, which is ‘most under the heel of the Soviet regime,’’ many 
people, “primarily because of their children, want to find a brighter haven and 
a greater scene of security... .Presently, there is no Jewish immigration from 
Romania; no Jew has left since March 9, 1959.” 

A plan to overcome these conditions as advanced by the AJC includes: 
vigorous opposition to all compulsion upon individuals who uproot themselves; 
continued pressure to secure equal rights for Jews in Communist countries; 
vigilance in regard to plans such as the projected one for Birobigzhan which 
involved the forced mass resettlement of Jews; carefully planned publication 
programs about the situation in the Russian orbit and broadening of contacts 
with these governments; seeking a basis of understanding with other Jewish 
organizations and the Israel government on the entire problem of Jewish 
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migration; pressure for more liberal immigration policies in America and else- 
where; and affiliation with other groups, both Jewish and non-Jewish, in seek- 
ing resources to governmental and intergovernmental aid programs which will 
provide assistance to immigrants. 

Attention was paid to the position of Jews and Russian leadership. ‘Soviet 
leaders apparently have not yet developed their final policy with regard to Jews. 
This is pointed up...by the conflicting attitudes found in the Soviet Union 
today. ‘On the one hand, there is again a recognition that there is a Jewish 
nationality and that there is Jewish culture. And on the other hand, one of 
the major causes given by the USSR for not permitting Jewish cultural life is 
that the Jews are throughly assimilated.’ The one bright spot was found in 
Poland where the report said, “There has been a significant emigration of Jews 
since Gomulka came to power. Up to now 35,000 Jews have emigrated... . 
The Polish government deserves considerable appreciation for its humane 
treatment of Jews.’ Much of the report is found in the organization's 
Committee Reporter for June, 1959, vol. 16, No. 2. 

The American Jewish Committee has given especial attention to the 
treatment of Jews in the Soviet Union Orbit and in August published a speciai 
study, The Plight of the Jews in Eastern Europe. Insofar as it applies to Rus- 
sia, it points out that “the situation of the Jews is paradoxical in the extreme. 
On the one hand, they are compelled to retain Jewish nationality status; on 
the other hand, their cultural group life is stifled. Consequently, during the 
past decade, the American Jewish Committee (New York City) has persistently 
demanded equal cultural treatment for Soviet Jewry, within the official na- 
tionality structure.” 

Although there have been some improvements in the general situation, 
the Jews, as a group continue to undergo special disabilities. ‘‘In recent years, 
the Soviet authorities, have permitted a few religious and cultural activities, in- 
cluding publication of a small number of prayer books, the establishment of a 
Yeshiva in Moscow with some 20 students, the staging of some Yiddish music 
recitals, the printing of a few works of Yiddish writers in Russian translation, 
and after Mikoyan’s return from the United States in 1959, the publication in 
Yiddish of a volume of stories by Sholom Aleichem. But the isolation of Jews 
as a special group continues; the substance of cultural discrimination remains 
unchanged; and while indications of anti-Jewish economic, social, and educa- 
tional policies are less conclusive, it is clear that widespread discrimination also 
exists in these fields.” 

It is pointed out that “very few Jews are now found on higher levels of 
Soviet public service. As stated in the AJC’s memorandum to First Deputy 
Premier Mikoyan, there are only three Jews among the 1,336 members of the 
two houses of the Supreme Soviet. One is Ilya Ehrenburg, chief propagandist 
against Jewish cultural autonomy; the other two are representatives of Birobid- 
zhan. Similarly, among the 250 regular, alternate and candidate members of 
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the Central Committee of the Communist Party, there is only one known Jew— 
Mark B. Mitlin, a member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, who wrote in- 
dictments against the Moscow doctors. 

The report continues that ‘So far as is known, no Jew is to be found in 
the foreign service, among the higher ranks of the armed forces or in the mili- 
tary, air, and naval academies. Jews are also excluded from the cadre and propa- 
ganda sections of the Communist Party, the central party newspapers and the 
foreign section of the Soviet press. They are rarely sent abroad as correspon- 
dents for Soviet newspapers, radio services or the Tass News Agency.” It 
goes on to say, “Authoritative information indicates that the number of Jewish 
students admitted to institutions of higher learning is systematically limited; but 
the extent of these limitaions apparently varies from place to place, some uni- 
versities having a sizeable number of Jewish students while many others greatly 
restrict their enrollment.” 

Here in America it should be noted that the State Supreme Court in New 
York barred the Arabian-American Oil Company from discriminating against 
Jews who apply to them for jobs, as it had been doing, saying it had to do this 
because many ARAMCO employees are sent to Saudi Arabia. The company on 
its application practices asks potential employees about their religion so that it 
can comply with Arab restrictions against Jews. The Court told the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination to stop supporting this practice, 
saying that “no forcign nation could dictate the nonenforcement of a valid 
state law in New York.” 


World Refugee Problem 


A White House Conference on the world refugee problem appealed for 
more vigorous action from the Administration and from the Congress to help 
refugees all over the world. More than 160 civic volunteer agency leaders 
from several states said that private efforts in the refugee program ought to be 
organized through the United States Committee for Refugees, which is chaired by 
the Dean of the Washington Cathedral. Many of those in attendance felt 
that not enough was being done to help refugees and this fact ought to be 
pointed out to the world; and in the United States our governmental authori- 
ties should ‘raise their program objectives with regard to both federal appro- 
priations and immigration to the United States” in support of World Refugee 
Year. 


World Health Organization 


A group at the National Conference on World Health in late spring re- 
commended that the World Health Organization co-operate in birth control 
programs. It was pointed out that the present world population of about 
2,700,000,000 would double in about fifty years, and that per capita income 
could not keep up with population growth in the underdeveloped countries. 
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The World Health Organization, it was said, “has been under restraint’’ in 
considering ‘‘the demographic aspects of health programs.” It was suggested 
here that research be conducted into all religions to secure an accurate picture 
of the precise position of each religion and its stand on the matter of birth 
control. 


Internationalization of Outer Space 


With the great forward movement towards the conquering of outer space, 
much concern is beginning to be felt about its occupancy by earth man. In 
this regard, at its sixty-first annual meeting the New Jersey Bar Association 
heard a speaker, the director of the legal bureau of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization located in Montreal, say: “The law should declare 
that outer space, that is to say above a certain altitude, and the celestial bodies, 
are legally incapable of being the subject of sovereignty or ownership or any 
exclusive legal interest whatever on the part of any individual or nation or 
other body. The world today needs such definite action,” ‘...a universal 
convention declaring such law will set many fears at rest, avoid any future 
scrambling among nations for the acquisition of exclusive rights in space; and 
cannot be but the right step to take; assuring that outer space shall be used for 
peaceful purposes only.” 


bf 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Education 


World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Professions 


A report presented to the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Professions, which met in Washington in early August, presented the 
following, among other important items. Covering information from twenty- 
seven countries and what they are doing to promote better understanding of 
different cultures, and centered on the conference theme, “Teaching Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultures,” a few highlights indicated: 
If British teachers had their way about things, children in other lands would 
be taught that the English people are not cold and reserved and unfriendly; 
those in the Philippines said they would teach the children the world over 
that their nation is not a land of bushmen and partially-clothed savages living 
in caves and bushes and jungles; Haitian teachers said they would like to make 
it known that voodoo on the Island is not a cannibalistic cult, as so many sup- 
pose; while teachers in the Netherlands would like it to be understood that 
most of their fellow citizens wear leather shoes, not the stereotyped wooden ones 
used so much in publicity about the Dutch in their homeland. Other reports 
emphasized the need for countering popular misinformation and would like to 
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get over to the public that: Scots do not habitually wear kilts or play bagpipes; 
Chinese women today do not all bind their feet; Liberia is not and never was 
a colony of the United States; Africans were not uncultured before the coming 
of Europeans from the West; and that kangaroos are not so plentiful in Australia 
as some people seem to think. A member of the Conference Executive Com- 
mittee summed up the survey saying: ‘These examples, all of them on a rather 
casual plane show how much the peoples of the world lack in mutual under- 
standing—not only between East and West with their wide differences but be- 
tween contiguous nations sharing a common cultural background.” 

The WCOTP also took the following action during the Conference: (1) 
It charged that books used in some countries presented a distorted view of 
history that hindered world understanding, and called for a re-examination and 
rewriting of textbooks when necessary, ‘preferably by historians and educators 
of various nations.’ This should be done “with the aim of developing a true 
science of history, and with producing texts free from national prejudice.” 
Textbooks should be written with ‘‘sympathy and understanding’ and deal 
primarily with action in terms of the philosophy and attitudes and thoughts 
of a nation. (2) In addition, it urged that all nations “afford to all their 
citizens irrespective of race, sex, or creed the right of equal access to all forms 
of education and sources of culture.” This is to be done in line with the hope 
that educational authorities would take steps to insure the development and re- 
spect and appreciation for both the indigenous culture and for other cultures 
that one finds among a people. (3) The Conference also went on record in 
asking the press and other communications media to help international under- 
standing by ‘‘insuring that there is no bias and prejudice through objective re- 
porting and judicious program planning. (4) On the more practical side, 
the Conference recommended the following: A sort of do-it-yourself movement, 
it found, is developing in the field of education, especially among the new and 
about to become independent nations of the world. It found that in many 
parts of the world, such as Africa, Asia, and Latin America, which had long 
been under the influence of outside countries, the educators have come to realize 
that school systems which they had borrowed largely from their controlling or 
former controlling powers are not suited to the particular needs of their nations 
and their respective areas. Thus the emphasis now is on devising “home-grown”’ 
programs designed to serve national needs and interests. It was brought out 
in reports submitted on this aspect that teachers organizations in various Cen- 
tral and South American nations had a feeling that the curriculums were en- 
cyclopedic and over-intellectualized, and failed to recognize Latin America’s 
urgent need for technicians, engineers, and other trained persons. Thus the 
new idea is to try to develop an educational program that will borrow advanta- 
geously from other countries but which would be fundamentally based on con- 
ditions and needs of their own particular nations. In this connection, a de- 
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legate from Nigeria in West Africa said that Africans wanted to continue to 
receive assistance from educators in other lands, but the dependent relationship 
that existed earlier is no longer compatible with the political independence that 
many African countries have now secured and which others will soon be achiev- 
ing. Asians echoed much the same theme during the Conference. Perman- 
nent commissions were set up for Asia and Africa. 

Another important development dealt with teacher exchange. This came 
as a spontaneous movement during the Conference when delegates from several 
European nations offered to set up programs of exchange of information with 
Asian representatives. At first the program is to be limited largely to exchange 
of correspondence and educational materials, but as soon as funds can be se- 
cured it is planned that actual visits between various countries will take place. 

As regards understanding, both in the profession and to help world re- 
lationships in general, the Conference found that difficulties still remained in 
regard to a closer association with the International Federation of Teachers 
Organizations which represents the Communist interests in the field. 


Race Relations 


In an address to 400 clergymen and lay leaders of religious organizations 
at a conference called by President Eisenhower's Committee on Government 
Contracts, of which he is chairman, Vice President Richard Nixon said in 
early summer that they should ‘mobilize the moral support of the American 
people” in the fight against racial discrimination in employment. He said, 
“We must educate people to obey the law, not only because it is the law, but be- 
cause the law is right. Only if people see that the laws against discrimination 
have moral as well as legal backing can we get the kind of support we need in 
this field.” 

At the same conference the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., of Montgomery, 
Alabama, bus protest fame, told the audience that job discrimination had re- 
sulted in “an appalling gap” between white and Negro living conditions. He 
said that 43 per cent of the Negro families in this country earned less than 
$2,000 a year, compared with only 17 per cent among white families, and that 
only 12 per cent of the Negro families earned $5,000 a year or more, as against 
40 per cent for white families. Attendants at the meeting on job bias came 
from thirty-four states of the union. 

Reports from the Fiftieth Annual Convention of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, which met in New York City during 
July, covered a wide range of developments in the field of Negro-white rela- 
tions in the United States. Its annual report for 1958, presented at the annual 
conference, and labeled Progress and Portents, listed some of the following 
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important items: (1) On the integration front, in the deep South the advocates 
of ‘‘massive resistance’ to the Supreme Court antisegregation rulings found 
themselves facing what looks like the beginning of the end. (2) The election 
of liberals of both major parties to Congress enhanced the possibility of the 
enactment of further civil rights laws. (3) The closing of public schools in 
Little Rock and in Virginia cities to avert desegregation further alienated the 
support of those who valued public education above provincial prejudice. (4) 
And the bombing of synagogues, churches, and schools in Dixie turned public 
opinion against the extremists in the segregation fold. 

Four important religious bodies voiced support of the Court’s desegrega- 
tion rulings. The Protestant Episcopal Church’s House of Bishops issued a state- 
ment calling for equality of opportunity in education, housing, employment, 
and public accommodations ‘without discrimination and without separation.” 
The Roman Catholic Bishops of America and the Methodist Council of Bishops 
put out strong statements in support of antibias rulings, and 309 white Protes- 
tant and Jewish clergymen in Atlanta called upon “community leaders and 
state leaders to give creative thought to maintaining a sound public school plan. 
Such a plan must be consistent with the law of the land, respect and preserve 
the rights of all citizens and assure the preservation of our system of public 
education.” 

Increased activity was also noted by the federal government in the civil 
rights field. The Attorney General of the United States, William P. Rogers, 
made two forthright speeches which received wide coverage; and the one to the 
American Bar Association meeting in Los Angeles left no doubt that the govern- 
ment would take strong measure to secure enforcement of Federal Court orders 
and to back up the Supreme Court. The Justice Department moved ahead to 
forward pending cases dealing with school cases, especially in Little Rock, 
while the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, publicized a strong 
statement on the closing of public schools, warning of the great harm that 
accrues to the general welfare from this foolish action. The government’s 
Civil Rights Commission held hearings on the denial of the vote in Alabama 
and went into New York to investigate other matters. 

The NAACP pointed out that, as in past years, the Negro Press played an 
important role in reporting the daily activities of undemocratic events occurring 
across the land, and covered similar events on the local level. The papers, as 
usual, gave generous and vigorous editorial support to the organization and 
turned out to be effective agents in rallying the Negro community. It held an 
important meeting in Washington with which the Association co-operated. 

In general, it was felt that progress in racial matters was still being made 
but that there remained so much more to do before the nation could say it was 
truly democratic. 

From the May-June issue of American Unity come these remarks re race 


relations and the Negro and the North: ‘One of the most difficult migrations 
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in the world’s history has been effected in the last 35 years—not without ten- 
sions resistance and riots. But seemingly insuperable obstacles have been over- 
come and millions of Negroes have established foothold from coast to coast 
from which they can no longer be displaced: 

Educational facilities have been widened. Negro college enrollment 
by 1950 was up 25% over 1930 with more than 32,000 Negroes enrolled at 
that time in colleges and universities. The breakdown of segregation in the 
armed forces, its decrease in transportation facilities, in Northern restaurants, 
hotels and in the nation’s capital have all helped to reduce social barriers. If 
racial progress is to go on, Northern states must continue to show the leader- 
ship, make the demonstration, and renounce any such alliances (of organizations 
to moderate their civil rights programs with forces in communities against 
civil rights for all). Their example will not only expand the gains by sister 
states but exercise an ultimate acceptance of national morality by the South. 
Northern states should be taking a more active role in presenting their views on 
civil rights legislation before congressional committees and national policy- 
makers. If we slacken in our efforts now, a national collapse of ethical stand- 
ards may follow from which it will not be easy to recover.” 

It was pointed out that our government had all kinds of power on which 
to call to make civil rights work, and it urged that this power be put to work 
now for the good of all citizens so that the country might become the American 
democracy historically it set for itself at its founding. 


Housing 


In a booklet released late in July, by the Urban League of Greater New 
York, based on a speech delivered by Mr. Earl B. Schwulst, Chairman of the 
Commission on Race and Housing, these significant statements were made as 
regards the Negro and the housing situation in this country: ‘“‘Not only is the 
present economic status of the great mass of Negroes such as to preclude their 
invasion of any substantial amount of the total housing inventory if it were 
opened to them, but there are also other factors which ought to allay the fears 
of the whites that the opening up of the housing inventory to Negroes would 
mean a downgrading of the neighborhoods into which the relatively few Negro 
families might move. Negro families do not have an overpowering desire to 
move into white communities just because those communities are white. Such of 
them as may want to move and can afford to move do so because they want a 
better place to live and a better environment within which to raise and educate 
their children. They are motivated by the same considerations as would moti- 
vate any normal human being desiring a better life for himself and his family.” 

The booklet continued that “the principal immediate significance of the 
elimination of racial barriers to the Negro’s free movement with respect to 
where he may live, but a most important one from his point of view, would lie 
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in the recognition of his right to live where he pleases. This is a right that he 
is supposed to have under our Constitution. It is a right that ought to be assured 
him if he is to attain the dignity and status of a full American citizen. It is a 
right that is due him as a simple matter of justice.” 

An addendum here is that in its annual meeting the New York State 
Psychological Association prepared a resolution asserting that ‘discriminatory 
practices in the rental and sale of housing facilities. . .have direct and indirect 
detrimental influences upon the formation and functioning of personalities 
among individuals subjected to such practices, ...prohibition of such practices 
will contribute, not only to the welfare of individuals subjected to them, but 
also to the general good of all residents of our state.” 
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The Affluent Society. John Kenneth Galbraith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1958. 


Among the greater delights of reading is the opportunity to encounter 
clear and expressive language, independence of judgment, command of the 
tools of analysis and (perhaps above all) a fresh and incisive point of view— 
that rebirth of intellectual independence which comes for some of us after 
sudden immersion in another (and usually distant) culture and for a good 
many of us not at all. To get any of these in our reading is more often a 
hope than a reality; to get them all is a rare and wonderful experience. 

The Affluent Society is an articulate and witty re-examination of the 
goals of our economy, undertaken with sound understanding of our economic 
history. Nothing is sacred as Professor Galbraith examines with ruthless common 
sense what we believe and what we do, exposing conflicts and cross-purposes, 
logical inconsistencies and wishful thinking and at length arriving at a number 
of fresh judgments. These new judginents amount to repudiation of what 
Professor Galbraith calls ‘the conventional wisdom’’—accepted views of eco- 
nomic relationships, aims, and procedures—and the substitution of a realistic 
and less tradition-bound view of ourselves. 

The major concern of The Affluent Society, to use Professor Galbraith’s 
own words, “has been with the thralldom of a myth—the myth that produc- 
tion, by its overpowering importance and its ineluctable difficulty, is the central 
problem of our lives.’ He sees our society as one of affluence, not of pov- 
erty and scarcity; yet he sees our goals as continued from the days where 
producing enough for survival was the central problem of the economy. Techno- 
logy has gone ahead; the goals have not. We now have such an abundance 
of consumer goods that we need the entire resources of Madison Avenue to 
persuade consumers to buy large quantities of goods for which they have no 
urgent need. At the same time, we look to ever more production as the meas- 
ure of economic progress and prosperity. 

Our failure to re-examine our goals in the light of the present, very dif- 
ferent state of technology and current human problems has given rise to a 
number of problems and conflicts which are squarely faced by neither con- 
servatives nor liberals. Professor Galbraith sees as an outgrowth of what we 
might call our philosophical lag a number of conventions which inhibit any 
inclination to analyze logically the nature and purposes of our economic so- 
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ciety. The “conventional wisdom,” or accepted points of view on various 
issues, he sees as enforcing stability, i.e., inertia and resistance to new ideas. 

Among the unresolved economic problems he sees national insecurity and 
the constant threat of inflation in a society which considers full employment 
as ‘‘normal’’ and growth in production (even of un-needed goods) as the highest 
social aim. At the same time, taxation as an instrument for the control of 
inflation goes relatively unused because of its discouragement of investment 
(anathema from the conservative viewpoint) and the preoccupation of liberals 
with taxation as a means of reducing inequality. To further complicate matters, 
our economic policies tend to place high value on individual control over pri- 
vate spending, with the result that we have individual riches, but social pov- 
erty—an imbalance between private and public spending which leaves schools 
and mental hospitals and public transportation far behind the beauty and lavish- 
ness of our automobiles and vacation hotels. Meanwhile, a major problem re- 
mains the prodding of consumers into being willing to buy, whether they need 
or can afford it, the increasing production of the American cornucopia. 

Professor Galbraith does not satisfy himself with tearing down the moral 
foundation of the status guo. While he deplores the view that only ‘‘con- 
structive” criticism is good (he sees this attitude as a protection of the status quo 
from any effective frontal assault), he grants it grudging approval to the ex- 
tent that he does propose alternatives. These, it might be said in passing, are 
not described in complete and specific detail, and the author is aware that he 
lays himself open to the despised charge of “fuzziness,” but they are admirably 
forthright. 

Professor Galbraith would like the criteria of success in our economic 
society to be not productivity, but “compassion, individual happiness and well- 
being, the minimization of community or other social tensions’—obviously not 
as objective and automatically measurable as productivity. He is willing to 
make suggestions as to how these might be achieved: a system of taxa- 
tion which automatically puts a pro rata share of increasing income in the 
domain of public spending for community needs; a scheme of ‘‘Cyclically 
Graduated Compensation” for unemployment; to give more income to the idle 
during periods of mass unemployment, less in periods approaching full employ- 
ment; divorce of personal security from production—in fact the removal of 
production from its position of supreme criterion of social desirability. One 
suspects that he would favor underwriting a number of socially desirable pro- 
jects which are not “productive” in the money-making sense—better educa- 
tional and recreational facilities to develop useful citizens out of young people 
now too often tempted into delinquency; more and better opportunities to de- 
velop and use our cultural heritage in the arts and the humanities; in short, 
investment (as Galbraith himself says) in humanity instead of in property. 
As a matter of fact, his tongue-in-cheek analysis of the “New Class,” members 
of which consider themselves as seeking interesting and rewarding occupations 
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rather than simply the maximum possible income, gives attention to an area 
in our society in which rewards other than monetary gains are even now given 
prestige. 

The thoughtful analyst of society, whether economist or not, will have to 
pose and answer many questions of implementation and social motivation be- 
fore he can see clearly where Professor Galbraith’s recommendations might 
lead. It is, after all, a revolutionary matter to change our basic socio-economic 
goals. Moreover, it is easier to take pot shots at a single economic problem 
than to re-think the entire implications for other parts of the economy of such 
a scheme as Cyclically Graduated Compensation, for example. And make no 
mistake about it: The Affluent Society tears down plenty of idols, giving 
only the roughest hints as to how they are to be replaced. 

Nevertheless, the idols no longer stand secure. We smile as we read 
that ‘‘an understanding of our economic discourse requires an appreciation of 
one of its basic rules: men of high positions are allowed, by a special act of 
grace, to accommodate their reasoning to the answer they need.’” At the same 
time, we recognize the truth behind the witticism, and we nod as we read that 
our values are often false and policies illogical. We wonder why the things 
he says have not been said before. (They ave been said before, of course, 
just as most of the ideas contained in The Wealth of Nations were not original 
with Adam Smith; but it took Galbraith to organize and bring together what 
some of us already suspected or even knew—at least in fragments). 

Well, now they have been said boldly. They disturb too many vested 
interests and too much inertia to be the immediate cause of much action; still it 
will not be possible for thoughtful readers to dismiss too quickly Professor Gal- 
braith’s excellent points. We are an affluent society; perhaps it is time for us 
to learn what our affluence can mean in terms of development of a more per- 


fect human society. 


New Lincoln School Mabel M. Smythe 
New York, N. Y. 


Behavior of Industrial Groups: Prediction and Control. Leonard Sayles. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 


Dr. Leonard Sayles in his book, Behavior of Industrial Groups, depicts 
work group behavior based on studies of multiple plants, a segment in the 
structure of industrial relations which includes work group differences in 
their relation to management, the union and how these group differences affect 
“morale” and productivity. Emphasis is placed on the role of technology in 
determining the structure of the work group independent of supervisory skills, 
management and union pressures and individual personality variables. 

To develop his thesis a typology consisting of four ideal types is utilized— 
Apathetic Groups, Erratic Groups, Strategic Groups and Conservative Groups. 
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It is worth noting that these groups, despite employment in different shops and 
industries, display a striking similarity in technological characteristics which the 
author ascribed to their particular in-plant behavior. 

After developing his four distinct patterns of work group behavior, an 
attempt is made to explain the differences between groups and some relatively 
objective variables are offered. These variables may be listed as : (1) rela- 
tive position on the promotional ladders of the plant; (2) relative size and im- 
portance of the group; (3) similarity of jobs within the group; (4) the degree 
to which their work is indispensable in the functioning of the plant or depart- 
ment; and (5) the precision with which management can measure work load 
and pace for the group. A positive correlation is found between these five 
variables and the type of technological system used by the company to organize 
the work process. In turn, the combination of these two items affects the 
work group’s satisfactions and dissatisfactions within the specific environmental 
conditions. 

After developing the reasons for the differences in each of the work 
groups, the author deals with the dynamics of work group behavior or the under- 
lying motivations. The findings may be summarized as follows: the technol- 
ogy of certain plants can predispose the total worker-management relation- 
ship toward a high degree of co-operation, or toward its opposite, hostility. 
Despite the emphasis on the technological side, the author stresses the leader- 
ship factor. Each of these four groups seems to develop its own type of leader. 
For example, the go-it-alone type of leader is most often found in the Apathet- 
ic and Erratic groups, etc. 


Having gone the full circle, the question is how can management and the 
union use this information in administering their respective groups? Although 
the author finds that there are both negative and positive implications for man- 
agement, stress will be placed on the positive ones. Here the author places 
great emphasis on the type of supervisor. A supervisor meeting success in one 
group need not find the same success pattern when transferred to another 
group. However, managment can hope to achieve greater success were it to 
consider two variables in assessing its supervision: the qualities of the super- 
visor and the qualities of the group. 

In summary, the author suggests that his approach emphasizes a shift 
from concentration on the informal group to the work group behavior as it is 
affected by technology and organization. Thus the study is unique in that it 
emphasizes the comparative study approach rather than th individual case study 
in an individual plant. This type of analysis should offer better insight into 
the diversity of employee reactions to management and the union and help to 
develop a theory which takes into account both the man and the machine 
rather than one or the other alone. 


Howard University Herman D. Bloch 
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A neighborhood Finds Itself. Julia Abrahamson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. 


It is not often that the social scientist and, even less, the average reader 
are presented with the case study of a community perilously skidding slumward 
that saved itself by the efforts of its own people. Such a case study is found 
in Julia Abrahamson’s absorbing A Neighborhood Finds Itself. It is a book 
of drama-packed pages on which problems loom large but people loom larger. It 
is a book for present-day America when our democracy, born in far simpler times, 
is discovering that population changes have been outrunning our efforts to con- 
tain them. Towns have been growing into cities and cities into sprawling 
metropolises. Cultures clash with cultures; race with race. The elementary 
task of making communities safe to live in has become an almost impossible 
undertaking. 

The Hyde Park-Kenwood neighborhoods had, by the turn of the century, 
pioneered themselves into intellectual and cultural centers of the Chicago re- 
gion. The presence of the University gave impetus to their growth. Lectures, 
concerts and dramatic performances drew people from all of Chicago. The 
two communities, both on the lake front, attracted home seekers from «mong 
the intellectual and professional classes. Soon, on street after street, their 
homes mingled with those of faculty members. Churches and temples were 
built, public and private schools, recreation centers, banks, hospitals. Hyde 
Park-Kenwood became a highly desirable place in which to buy a home and 
live out one’s life. 

Then came signs of doom. The big houses designed for the horse-and- 
buggy age became too big for the automobile age; streets were too narrow; the 
small shops of an earlier age outlived their functions and settled into vacancy 
and decay. At the same time, serious overcrowding had begun. Two world 
wars and Chicago's industrial expansion had brought a rapidly growing popu- 
lation. Old houses were cut up into small kitchenette, share-the-bath units. 
There were increasing failures to enforce the building and zoning laws. 

Worst of all, the crime rate was growing. Taverns established them- 
selves in vacant stores. Lower-income people took the place of older residents 
who began to move away. Negroes were among the newcomers. The } redic- 
tions of the social scientists were gloomy. ‘The area will be a slum in ten 
years,’ they said. More and more people began to sell their properties. The 
flight was on! 

It is at this point that the truly remarkable story of the Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood neighborhood really begins. It is the story of a multi-racial, multi-class, 
multi-religious community deliberately refusing to go the way of predicted doom. 

The unusual value of Julia Abrahamson’s book, to social scientist and lay- 
man alike, is that it recounts step by step the things that were undertaken and 
the things that were accomplished. For example there was the first meeting 
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of the anxious and frightened neighbors. Tom Wright of the Commission on 
Human Relations outlined the problem and the abortive attempts to meet it. 

“Nothing constructive is being done,’ he said unhappily. ‘Not here ia 
Hyde Park, nor in Chicago, nor anywhere else in the country that I know of. 
Lot of talk and no action. So don’t count on learning anything from anyone 
else. If new patterns are to be developed, they'll have to start here.’ 

“He looked at the intent faces before him, and his heavy body began to 
quiver with enthusiasm. ‘By God,’ he shouted, his voice high with excitement, 
‘this is just the group to do it!’” 

And so it turned out. Here in this book we find out what the group did 
—unprecedented things, done with an ingenuity and dedication that recalled 
the best days of America-in-the-making. In that slum-threatened city, in short, 
democracy came alive. Democracy proved that it could work—with Negroes 
and whites, foreign-born and native-born, high-income and low-income. Demo- 
cracy built a community cleaner and safer, more friendly and infinitely more 
resourceful than what had been there before. Democracy announced that it 
had come to stay. 


Falls Church, Virginia Bonaro W. Overstreet 


The Atom and the Energy Revolution. Norman Lansdell. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1958. 


The evolution of the atomic age has generated in man fears of atomic 
warfare. However, scientists and nonscientists will become increasingly aware 
of the significance of atomic energy for peaceful objectives in contrast to the 
dark years of potential world destruction which preceded our present time. 

The author of The Atom and the Energy Revolution has attempted to 
show the revolution in human life and society that will occur with the advent 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. This book is addressed to the scientist, 
the business man and citizen who must adjust to this new development and 
who desires an appreciation and insight into the social and political changes 
that peaceful uses of atomic energy will create. 

The extent to which civilization can extend its control over nature is 
greatly dependent on energy. The author has made a survey of the world’s 
present and future sources of energy and its future needs. At the present 
growth rate of the world, the author ominously observes that the supply of 
energy derived from oil, gas, coal, water and the sun will be inadequate to 
meet the future needs of all nations. The brief discussion of the research 
and development of other sources of energy such as wind, vegetables and fuel 
cells is interesting and focuses attention on the type of work being conducted in 


this area. 
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Under the circumstances of large energy demands, atomic energy offers 
the greatest possibility of meeting our future needs. However, the use of 
atomic energy presents problems of safety from radiation, of a tremendous 
initial cost for reactors and of a ready supply of fissionable material. The 
enthusiasm for atomic energy has been somewhat dampened by the fears of 
the biologist and has resulted in an increased international concern over radia- 
tion dangers. The author has avoided any detailed discussion of the radiation 
dangers but gives an enlightening account of the international co-operation 
on insurance against radiation hazards. An interesting discussion is given of 
the work of various international organizations to alleviate the problems of 
atomic energy and aid in the development of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The progress in world development of peaceful uses of atomic energy 
has been slowed by the large initial cost of reactors and by the fact that the 
supply of fissionable material is controlled by a few nations. In order that 
atomic energy may be available to all nations, there must be international co- 
Operation in research, construction of reactors and the supply of fissionable 
material. 

The author indicates that as the solution of the above problems is evi- 
denced and the potentiality of atomic energy for weapons of war is lessened, 
more attention will be given to practical applications. Besides electric power 
generation, the future may see the development of atomic energy for ships, ait- 
planes, locomotives and the use of radiation particles and waste products for 
bacteriological and biochemical interests. 

The author considers generally the world impact of atomic energy. The 
advent of atomic energy will change the availability and kind of power and 
carry to many undeveloped and unexplored parts of the world. Atomic power 
should change completely the geographical aspect of the economics of the 
supply of power. Moreover, the use of atomic energy may change the economic 
and political thought by raising few factors in world trade. Atomic energy 
will have a profound influence on other industrial techniques, type of chemi- 
cal research and the subject of state or private industry. The international 
concern and co-operation of peaceful uses of atomic energy may create a new 
industrial society which can have a far-reaching influence on our individual 
political, economic and social life. 

After reading this book, one realizes that atomic energy is not the answer 
to all of our needs but that it is here to stay and will have a great influence on 
future generations. The rapid development and potential applications of 
atomic energy may well change our industrial society and reduce the world to 
a small community. The author explores the international work and concern 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy and the impact of atomic energy on the 
world society. This discussion is very significant and enlightening. 

As stated in the introduction, the book is for the scientist and non-scientist 
alike, and intended to give a broad, informative discussion of atomic energy 
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and its impact on world society. The author has achieved his goal in a very 
interesting and provocative way. Those readers who are interested in this 
new era of life will find this book very stimulating. 


Central State College L. Shelbert Smith 


Live and Let Live: the Moral of the Wolfenden Report. Eustace Chesser. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Incorporated, 1958. 

God and Freud: Religion Looks Anew at Love and Sin. Leonard Gross. 
New York: David Mackay Company, Incorporated, 1959. 

Man in Search of Immortality. Charles R. Salit. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Incorporated, 1958. 


Here are three books which speak to issues of human life. Each sees 
man at the crossroad; each presents a facet of human predicament: an anatomy 
of the human spirit. Chesser writes of two twilight phases of sex: homosexuality 
and prostitution. Gross is absorbed in the interaction between psychiatry and 
religion. Salit pours forth about man’s search for permanence and security 
in the midst of change and flux. Chesser sets out to tell us what the Wolfenden 
Report means—'‘the moral of the Wolfenden Report” is his subtitle. Gross 
has observed that religion and psychiatry have much good to derive from each 
other in spite of their conflicts. Salit explains why man wants to live forever. 
Chesser is restrained and descriptive but not afflicted with a sterile objectivity. 
Gross cites cases that are almost too convincing but very readable. Salit is 
vaguely glib about man’s religiousness but fearful of man as a species. But 
these judgments are too easily stated. A more careful look at what has been 
said and how may be more informative of what the human spirit looks like 
when observed from these three perspectives. Each of these books—in its own 
way—is a fresh approach to age-old issues of human life. If there is no fa- 
cile solution to the problems with which they are concerned, the reluctant 
reader and inert citizen may look well at himself again. 


I 


Eustace Chesser is a British consulting psychologist with a distinguished 
career in counseling, lecturing and writing on problems of sex, marriage and 
family problems and personality. In Live and Let Live, he turns his talents 
to the task of giving meaning for the public order to the Wolfenden Report of 
the Committee on Homosexual Offenses and Prostitution. Under the chair- 
manship of Sir John Wolfenden, this report was released to the British public 
in September, 1957. That it was—and is—controversial adds to the need for 
further interpretation. 

The book of 125 pages consists of a foreword by Sir John, an introduction, 
chapters on sex and society, homosexuality, prostitution and a final chapter on 
“the moral of the Report,’ followed by a limited bibliography. 
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Chesser is impressed that the Report received favorable comment and con- 
demnation in the press. He estimates that ‘‘seven national newspapers with a 
total combined readership estimated at about 61% of the population above 
the age of sixteen, gave, on the whole, a favourable verdict. The two excep- 
tions with a combined readership of jus: 30% of the population, were loud in 
their condemnation.” The secret fear of sex causes irrational response to any 
public discussion of it and related issues. By implication, he suggests that the 
ethics of the sex impulse is always colored by the unconscious, ‘the hidden 
reservoir of instinct’ which knows nothing of the regulatory necessity of 
communal life; that every human being is born, not only with a propensity to 
homosexuality, but to all sexual perversions as well as to incest, murder and 
suicide. He decries the use of the terms natural and unnatural with regard 
to implanted tendencies as ‘‘an abuse of language.” The Report avoided the 
use of such terms. The religious insight about casting first stones and psycho- 
logical knowledge provide sources for dealing wisely, humanely and justly 
with what are regarded as deviations and aberrations. Recognizing that a cloud 
of ignorance and irrational prejudice beset the subject of homosexuality, Chesser 
addresses himself to “popular fallacies: these include the derivation of the : 
word itself [from the Greek meaning “same” rather than from the Latin word 
meaning ‘“‘man’’}, the variety of types of relationships, the fallacy of identi- 
fication by mannerisms.” These and other factors on the problem lead to 
the discussion of homosexuality and the law. There are two main legal terms: 
sodomy and “gross indecency.” 





Gross indecency covers all homosexual acts except anal intercourse, 
i.e., it covers the higher proportion of homosexual behavior, since, 
as we have seen, contrary to popular belief anal intercourse is more 
the exception than the rule. But only males are liable to punish- 
ment. The law in this country takes no account of parallel acts be- 
tween females. 


The Report considers that sodomy and “gross indecency’ should be punished 
with from two years to life imprisonment, depending upon the nature of the 
offense. It further recommends that “‘the age of consent’’ be recognized. ‘The 
abominable crime of sodomy’’ should be regarded as any other homosexual act. 
Minors ought to be protected. The public order ought to be restrained in 
punishing private sins of adults and thereby equating sin with crime. 

What can be done about homosexuality in light of the Report? Chesser 
mentions without recommending some ‘“‘drastic kinds of treatment which re- 
duce sexual desire, even though they do not change its direction. .. .”. Psycho- 
analysis offers the best prospect for re-orientating personality. Other melivra- 
tive actions may be taken by homosexuals themselves provided society does not 
treat them as outcasts and leaves to them the making of decisions which are 
ultimately moral decisions. 
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Just as the Report recommends that homosexuality between adults —con- 
senting adults—no longer be regarded as a crime, so, too, it advises that pros- 
titution be confined to strict privacy. Prostitution is as old as civilization, 
the Report acknowledges, and legislation has not abolished it. Christian 
Europe has accepted it for a long time, regarding it as “grave moral sin, but 
not necessarily as crime.” The author cites St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas as Christian apologists for it. Suppression of prostitution has failed, 
we are reminded, from Emperor Justinian’s humane efforts at reform down 
to attempts made in Pittsburgh and New York in 1891. Even in the U.S. S. R. 
and Communist China, where it is alleged no longer to exist, the best that can 
be said is that prostitution has been driven from the streets. 

Prostitutes have been of three distinct classes since ancient times: (1) the 
witty, intelligent and beautiful who have been the companion-mistresses of 
the great; (2) entertainers and dancing girls, as the Geishas in Japan; and 
(3) the residents of brothels and those who solicit in the streets. These three 
types have in common, material gain and power. 

Chesser probes, descriptively, the “psychology of prostitution.” The 
phrase embraces the practice not only as a technique of love, employed com- 
mercially, for its own sake, but also the deeper motivations of women and the 
needs of men who patronize them. “...the term ‘common prostitute’ is 
taken to mean ‘a woman who offers her body for acts of lewdness for pay- 
ment.” The legal ambiguities involved in definition, the meanings placed 
upon fines by the public, the law and the prostitute, the distinction between 
the street-walker and the call-girl, the connivance of landlords and many related 
problems were recognized by the Committee. 


Promiscuity—of which prostitution is only an aspect—will not be 
eradicated until we create a new attitude towards sex relationships. 
And it is to this more fundamental end that we should now turn our 
attention, making the fullest use of the greater knowledge we already 
possess and sparing no effort to increase it by organized research. 
What is the moral of the Report? Chesser answers: 
The moral of the Wolfenden Report... is that the area of inter- 
ference by the law should be reduced as far as possible to offences 
committed against minors, or without consent, or in public. It does 
not go as far as I would wish, and ... some of the recommendations 
are open to serious objections. Nevertheless, it is a notable step 
forward and is bound in course of time to give a new direction to 
all thinking on the subject. 
Further: 


Some restrictions are inevitable, or social life would be impossible, 
but the law should be used in these matters as sparingly as possible. 
Liberty is not the same as licence, but it is meaningless if the in- 
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dividual is denied the right to make his own mistakes and to choose 
within fairly wide limits what to do with his leisure. . . the world has 
suffered far more from the evils of intolerance, and that is why I 
make this plea of “‘live and let live.” 


Il 


Leonard Gross has chosen to make an analysis of the impact of Freudian 
psychology on religious belief and practice. The long conflict between psy- 
chiatry and religion, if not ended, has come to terms of a working truce. “In 
less than a lifetime, the coming together of new science and old faith has be- 
come one of religion’s most significant modern trends.” 

In fourteen very readable essays, Gross points to evidences which suggest 
that psychiatry has—in many instances—released religious faith to carry 
on its mighty and often miraculous and mysterious healing of the broken 
human spirit and made it fit for redemption, here and hereafter. All the 
conflicts between these two have not been resolved; perhaps they will not be. 
But the truce between them has promise of rich human fulfilment. It is a 
vital truce. It is vital because it is predicated on one word which both psy- 
chiatry and religion accept—love. 


Love, psychiatry proved with overpowering drama, is as essential to 
sane existence as food. ...Loving the unlovables is perfect religion 
and that is why one of the most frequently heard expressions among 
psychiatrically oriented clergymen around the country is that, in this 
one significant respect, “good religion and good psychiatry are identi- 


Much credit goes to Anton Boisen who began his work at the Massachu- 
setts State Hospital, Worcester, in 1925. Boisen, a clergyman, was himself re- 
covering from an emotional disturbance. He began a program of training 
ministers in hospitals and correctional institutions. It became the Council for 
the Clinical Training for Theological Students. 

In a chapter called “Three Men,” Gross draws vignettes of clergymen 
of the three major religious traditions in this country who have combined psy- 
chiatry and religion: William J. Devlin, priest, Jesuit, doctor of medicine 
and a practicing psychiatrist; Earl A. Loomis of Union Theological Seminary 
in New York, who comes from ‘a fundamentalist Baptist environment” to 
work with candidates for the ministry at this influential Protestant center in 
the United States; and Fred J. Hollander, an Orthodox Rabbi whose orienta- 
tion to psychiatry came at Bellevue Hospital in New York. Of Rabbi Hollander, 


Gross says 
His [style of speech} makes jarring contrasts of past and present. 
A perfect example is the manner in which he breaks his Bellevue 
course into three aspects. 
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1. Judaism’s concept of man 
2. The behavioral sciences’ concept of man 
3. What they mean to Mrs. Cohen 


From these ‘‘snapshots,’’ Gross moves to the processes by which men 
arrive at their “own God concepts” in the chapter titled ‘Jesus Loves Me, 
This I Know, My Psychiatrist Told Me So.” The child has notions of God 
that are very private. God 7s a policeman. God ¢s a disciplinarian. 


Religiously...we seldom grow up. Most Americans attend regular 
schools for at least twelve years, and an increasing number go on to 
college and graduate studies. But few of them ever get beyond the 
sixth grade of Sunday School and... many of those who did had been 
subjected to unenlightened instruction by untrained personnel. 

He quotes clergymen on “‘three changing attitudes toward sin.” 
(1) Actions once denounced as sins are now accepted as symp- 
toms. ...(2) Among the fundamentalist element, clergymen who had 
once sought to govern the activities of their congregants are now re- 
fraining from the judgment of secular matters whose connection to 
to religion has always been dubious... .The third and most arresting 
change in attitudes toward sin is found almost exclusively at the 
progressive end of the Protestant dimension. Key religious thinkers 
in this group, impressed with the emotional problems they feel result 
when religious standards are placed beyond what they consider the 
reach of human capacities, are now asking what right religion has to 
set these standards in the first place. 


In a “theology of psychology,” the author describes and analyzes the 
contributions made to the rapprochement between psychiatry and religion by 
Paul J. Tillich and Martin Buber. Of the former he says: ‘Dr. Tillich’s 
concern, like psychiatry’s is for the individual, whose only possible sin is aliena- 
tion from his true being because of hostilities, anxieties, and guilt.” (Italics his) 
Of Buber he writes: 


He has evolved a philosophy of man’s obligation to his fellow man, 
of his imperative need to be totally, not partially aware of the other 
man, and to understand and accept him in terms of himself alone, 
not in terms of one’s use for him. Man needs other men and other 
men him if all are to be happy and sane. This concept of interrelated- 
ness has become the central religious idea of the psychiatric age.” 
(Italics his) 


Gross is careful in his estimate of the number of hours some 350,000 
clergymen in the United States devote to counseling. From a possible indivi- 
dual clergyman’s 750 hours to account for 175,000,000 hours a year for the 
whole “‘fraternity’’ he uses the more modest figure of 17.5 million hours. From 
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3,000,000 to 4,000,000 disturbed Americans will seek help from church or 
synagogue in 1959. This counseling ranges from routine and sometimes 
casual counseling which has always been a function of the pastoral office, 
through the organized pastoral counseling of each day, the specialist employed 
by the church, the church clinic, the service established by the local Protestant 
council of churches, and church guidance centers. Many people seek the help of 
clergymen because of the stigma attached to psychiatric treatment in many circles. 
In spite of abuses and malpractices, the author believes that 


The church can teach people to accept themselves as creatures of 
worth, and to live in the context of a world of other people with 
whom they must relate to achieve their own ‘‘true being.” 


In “God, Freud and Susan Peters,’’ Gross vivifies the story of the use by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of group life centered in the fellowship of 
believers to make and keep congregants aware of the religious injunction about 
accepting other persons. Now the author moves forward to cite cases, in 
some detail, in which clergymen and churches have made use of research methods 
and depth psychology techniques to help “parishoners in the search for mean- 
ing to existence and the development of human resources for the realization of 
that meaning.” The clergyman listens, draws out and remains accessible and 
informal. But sometimes he must be direct and blunt as is the account given of 
the Roman Catholic priest who was about to call attention to the mixed motives 
which send people into religious vocations: “His audience's attention was 
undivided as Father Biers said firmly: “The girl who finds sex repugnant has 
no sacrifice to make in dedicating her virginity to God’.” 

How Granger Westberg, a Lutheran minister, “left the ministry’ to be- 
come a hospital chaplain and later an associate professor of Religion and 
Health with a joint appointment of the Federated Thelogical Faculty and the 
Medical School Faculty of the University of Chicago, is another case in point of 
the growing reconciliation of psychiatry and religion. 

“Sigmund Freud in Sunday School’’ describes some of the changes which 
are in process in introducing the child to religious values, concepts and ideas. 
The teacher is increasingly a listener, a ‘drawer-outer.’’ The older methods 
of religious orientation of children had too often proved inadequate in times 
of stress and crises. “... psychiatry proved itself a catalyst in restoring many 
religionists to a more precise and useful faith. . . .” 

In his final chapters, Gross takes into account the “‘dissents’’ to the work- 
ing truce between psychiatry and religion and points to the dangers, obliga- 
tions, responsibilities in the unfinished task of saving man for himself and 
for the far-flung vistas of the future. “The fringe-sects’ called by Life the 
“Third Force in Christendom,” emphasize an uncomplicated theology based on 
a literal interpretation of the Bible. They will not go away simply because 
we pretend they are not there. Indeed, many of the conventionally “great 
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churches” of our time were once ‘“‘sects.’”” But even so, the case for God and 
Freud as reluctant allies is not without significant meaning. 


The best minds of religion must somehow convey to mankind the 
ferment in all three major faiths today, that true worth is established 
by the willingness to take the first step, make the first gesture, and if 
necessary, the first sacrifice.... For while it remains a question as 
to which will occur first, destruction or discovery, it is possible that 
the age of the ultimate weapon could also become the age of the ulti- 
mate ethic when we come to an understanding of why we so actively 
seek to destroy not only each other, but ourselves. We may yet 
learn, before it’s too late, that the same whim that sends us to doom 
can be better served by loving what we hate. 


III 


Charles R. Salit does not come off so well in this reviewer's opinion as 
Chesser and Gross. He brings to ‘‘the anatomy of the human spirit’ one of 
man’s oldest and most persistent concerns—-immortality. He sets for him- 
self the task of illuminating the search for permanence in the midst of change. 


The point we wish to make from all this discussion, is that life, man 
and animal, seeks that which is constant in a world of change. Para- 
doxical indeed! Hence perpetual quest, hence this perpetual search 
for something one can attach himself to, cling to, while all else is in 
motion. Yet, there is no rest and the search must go on forever. 


In fifteen chapters, Salit deals with progress and immortality, divine 
necessity, plasma photography, man’s duality in the world of form, utili- 
tarianism, culture, geometric forms in nature and culture and other issues and 
problems. 

He argues that man is distinguished from other animals by his religious- 
ness. ‘‘No man is without religion. In fact, religiousness is the only character- 
istic that differentiates man from other animals.’” There exists in the world 
“an infinite variety of forms.” Change and flux is the common lot of these 
forms, but a few are changeless, timeless and universal. The stable universals 
are geometric forms, domesticated animals and the human form. They are, 
in fact, ‘‘godforms’’ which have driven and drawn man from nature to culture. 
Further, these forms “have the properties of the spirit—universality, immu- 
tability, eternity.” 

Divine necessity describes the non-utilitarian or cultural evolution function 
of forms that precede invention and discovery and only the universal, rather 
than provincial forms, serve man in his ascent. Man is possessed of a duality 
in the world of form—matter and spirit. But it is spirit which lives forever, 
learns to despise the transitory earthly existence and extols “life everlasting.” 
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In the search for immortality, “man singled out the seven primary geometric 
forms in nature for divine worship.” Thus the center of culture—always 
unique by definition—is its God idea. 

Salit is at pains to demonstrate that seven primary geometric forms are 
the matrix of man’s God idea. He belabors this issue with what appears to be 
a deliberate and studied vagueness. For he never fully identifies the ‘seven 
primary geometric forms.” He discusses the disc, the sphere, the cylinder and 
the equilateral triangle. He writes of the pyramid, the cone and the column. 
He describes the hemisphere, the prism, the tree trunk and the mountain. One 
infers his geometric forms, but which are primary ? 

In his penultimate chapter, “Some Observations on God's Creative 
Method,” Salit deals with man’s search for immortality in a dialectic doctrine 
of God and man. Man is free. But when he implores God to step in and 
handle difficulties for him, he wants to become a puppet. For this “God 
may cast him aside as dross—unsuitable for carrying out His purpose.” Death 
is one of God’s own methods of creation. And men, indeed, become means 
rather than ends. Christ interceded with God on man’s behalf but did not 
entrust the common man with His holy mission, but gave it rather to a select 
few. 


The kingdom of God may be in every man, at his present stage of 
evolution, however, his salvation depends largely if not entirely upon 
the efforts and accomplishments of the enlightened few. . . .Humani- 
ty as a whole, has created nothing. We become aware of the new part 
only and only after a pioneer has blazed a trail for us. Without these 
guiding lights we would be lost like sheep without a shepherd. Our 
salvation rests with only those people who have sought and found 
the light. 


This notion has overtones of a spiritual totalitarianism. If “humanity as a 
whole’ has created nothing, neither have hermits. The individual creator is 
always a member of the human species and is supported by the community of 
mankind. Lindbergh flew the Atlantic ‘‘alone” but the title of his exploits 
was “we.”’ Salit’s discussion of God’s creative method is an elaboration of the 
distrust, disdain—even contempt—in which some contemporary “‘leaders”’ 
hold man. It is an echo of that school of thought which has rhetoricized on 
the common man with the trivial remark that ‘the only thing wrong with the 
common man is that he is too common.” This is a dangerous heresy to free 
men—if free men may entertain heresies—and for all who cherish freedom. 
The myth of “equality” is one with which we dare not deal lightly. It is a 
vital myth for the highest aspirations of man. If in his search for im- 
mortality man is saved only by a spiritual elite, then Adam was a waste of 
creation and the “destestable race of man’ would have been better destroyed. 
For when it is acknowledged that the individual is the creative instrument, 
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humanity as a whole is the matrix—to use one of Salit’s favorite terms—-for 
the entire creative enterprise. Indeed, what would Churchill or an Einstein 
be in a society by themselves—even the two of them? 

These three books, then, suggest the general anatomy of the human spirit: 
it is of the earth, earthy and filled wih fleshy desires that seek to fulfill them- 
selves in all sorts of ways. Social regulation of sex practices is imperative 
for human living. Responsibility is equally necessary. A morality rooted 
only in coercion and ostracism is truly a slave morality and is hardly worthy 
of identifying as human. Students of the behavioral sciences will find this 
“moral of the Wolfenden Report” suggestive if not helpful. Moralists—of 
whatever description—will find the “‘live and let live’ plea to have more than 
expediency as value. Redemptive love and sin have a long alliance. It is not 
too much to suppose that they may now acknowledge a long standing liason. 
Gross has at least named God and Freud in proper sequence. The content 
may help all who deal with personality problems to lighten the darkness of the 
human spirit so diffused with Dostoievskian twilight. We are confronted with 
some of the things that are already happening where religious leaders and, 
therefore, religious institutions take seriously enough the magnitude of the 4u- 
man enterprise. For one thing, it means that being humane is not only desirable, 
but possible even in the name of God. Clergymen, laity and students will 
find this book more than passingly interesting and helpful. Man’s Search for 
Immortality leaves much to be desired both in development and outlook. 
Humanity—Mr. Salit to the contrary notwithstanding—is somehing more than 
“like a sack of grain.” Even the least of men is made in God’s image (and 
one may suppose that it took God as long to make the smallest Pigmy as it did 
to make Napoleon). If, as Judaism and Christianity as well as other great 
systems of faith hold, every soul is immortal or precious in God’s sight; if n.an 
is “but little lower than God,” then who is to say that Alexander the Great, or 
Julius Caesar or Napoleon—"‘successful mutations’’—is greater than the first 
slave slain by any one of them? Man's freedom and his struggle for freedom 
are endangered more by those who believe in this spurious doctrine of a spiritual 
elite than by the blatant Eastlands, Hitlers and Mussolinis (these latter two 
were in their day regarded as “‘elites’’). Salit does not illumine man’s search 
for permanence by an appeal to the world’s Caesars. His outlook is all the 
more dangerous because he has a pleasing and convincing style. His style is 
the book’s best asset. This is the peril of the demagogue: that he says so 
much evil so well. Salit has written poorly about an engrossing subject in a 
simple and felicitous prose. 


Central State College Carleton L. Lee 


Depth Psychology and Modern Man. Ira Progoff. New York: The Julian 
Press, 1959. 


This is a book that may well mark a new epoch in the study of man. Dr. 
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Ira Progoff, it will be remembered, published a book in 1956 with the arresting 
but somewhat cryptic title, Te Death and Rebirth of Psychology. Many who 
raised eyebrows at the title but nevertheless read the book, caught from it the 
sense of something profoundly significant that was taking place in the deeper 
exploration of man’s psyche. Then in 1957, Dr. Progoff brought out a new 
translation of a fourteenth century book by an anonymous author, The Cloud of 
Unknowing: ‘‘a book of contemplation,” he explained, ‘in which a soul is 
united with God.” 

He felt he had to give a reason for putting into print an old work that 
seemed to be wholly out of the spirit of our scientific approaches to life. ‘‘More 
than any other,” he wrote in his introduction, “the present period of history 
should have a humble and open-minded attitude toward all possible sources of 
knowledge. Modern man has lived to see the most productive discoveries 
drawn from previously rejected materials.” So he introduced this nameless 
fourteenth century mystic to our hard-boiled century of science. Those who 
read the ancient book under his guidance must have felt a surprised stretching 
of the mind. 

Now comes his Depth Psychology and Modern Man, for which the fore- 
going have been admirable preparation. “What is depth psychology?” he 
asks. “The phrase itself is forbidding, but suggestive too. To speak of depths 
awakens an image of something dark and hidden, of dimly lit caverns that may 
be dangerous to explore. But depths are also places where treasures are hid- 
den, and where, therefore, the most rewarding work of searching may be done.” 
The word “depth” here, applied to our psychic self, encompasses more than 
depths; it encompasses heights as well. “It refers to the magnitude of human 
personality.” 

In his original meaning, Freud signified by psychic depth the zncon- 
scious repressed. This meaning he imported into psychoanalytic practice. He 
thought of the unconscious as the area of inhibitions and frustrations. These, 
he concluded, were in chief measure the cause of neurotic behaviors. Obviously 
this was, in the main, a negative approach to the deep nature of ourselves. It 
implied that in our profoundest selves we were essentially pathological and 
that our best hope lay in being freed from our subconscious enslavements. 

Now, however, as Progoff elaborates in this book, depth psychology moves 
beyond this negative approach to an affirmative one. What resides in the 
unconscious is much more than repressions. Far more important than these, 
and deeply resident in us, are the hidden propensities to growth that are of the 
very essence of our psychic nature. They are the dynamic of ourslves that set 
the direction and provide the possibilities of our development. 

So the limited, negative, ‘‘repression” psychology, in so far as it aimed 
to be a comprehensive account of the unconscious has had to die. It had to die 
because it had not been great enough for man. The tragic story of the early 
Freud and his restive disciples was in effect the story of a psychological theory 
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and practice that were too constricted for man himself. In his later life Freud 
began to see this. But like the Moses who had led his ancestors out of the 
wilderness, Freud himself could never quite enter the promised land. 

And so we witness the “rebirth of psychology” in a depth psychology that 
accepts man in his creative wholeness. “The new holistic sense of depths is 
not conceived in terms of the malformations of personality, but rather in terms 
of what man’s nature requires him to become.” Depth psychology, in this 
deeper and higher sense, “is uniquely able to undertake this task of guidance 
toward growth... [for} the central frustration of modern man does not arise 
from his sexual frustrations, as psychoanalysis long has taught, but... from 
repressing those urgencies at the core of his nature that require him to be a 
creative spiritual organism... .” 

Depth psychology, therefore, as we now begin to understand, “addresses 
itself to the full range of human experience, from the impasses and frustra- 
tions of personal problems to the fullness of meaning that emerges at the 
creative edge of personality. In contrast to the analytic diagnostic materialism 
of its earlier form, the new depth psychology is both “holistic and existential.” 

Depth psychology of the type here described, therefore, promises us two 
notable new adventures: (1) the fuller exploration of the dynamics of the 
psyche; (2) fuller guidance in the expanding uses of our mental, emotional 
and spiritual powers. From this point of view, psychoanalysis, one might say, 
becomes psychosynthesis, for the emphasis now is upon the integral personality. 
Psychotherapy, therefore, instead of being limited to the removal of inhibiting 
factors (chiefly sexual) becomes an effort to build the individual in the pattern 
of a total and totalizing self. 

Perhaps the most novel and stimulating phase of Progoff’s book is the per- 
sons whom he has selected to write about whose insights seem to him to make 
most sense: Jan Smuts, statesman and philosopher, author of Holism and Ev- 
olution; Edmund Sinnott, biologist, author of a book that surprisingly has the 
title, The Biology of the Spirit; Jacob Bronowski, “the scientist as artist;”’ 
August Kekule, genius in chemistry, whose inner vision prompted his outer 
researches; and finally, the later Freud and his deviating disciples. 

All of this is psychological news of the highest order. A great seminal 
thought that had got bogged down in premature fixity is here released once 
more into the freedom to keep on growing. Depth psychology of a new sort 
is geared to modern man, and modern man may yet make of it a new command- 
ing science of man. 


Falls Church, Va. H. A. Overstreet 


Family Worlds. Robert D. Hess and Gerald Handel. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959. 


In Family Worlds: A Psychological Approach to Family Life, published on 
March 24, 1959, sociologists Robert D. Hess and Gerald Handel offer a new 
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framework for family study and illustrate their approach by presenting narra- 
tive case studies of five normal, typical American families selected trom the 
community at large. 

Their book, in the words of Reuben Hill, professor of sociology at the 
University of Minnesota, “breaks new ground in the social psychology of the 
family.” 

The field of family research has been lacking in studies dealing with the 
normal family as a unit of interplay between individual and group. Such 
studies have long been needed, mainly because an adequate understanding of 
the personality development of children cannot be achieved without considering 
the significance of his membership in a particular family and evaluating the 
psychological elements that that family has contributed. 

Family Worlds is the first step toward filling this void. In this study, 
Hess and Handel explore the dynamics of family life among five typical Ameti- 
can families in order to examine the varied and complex ways in which such 
families achieve internal equilibrium and relate successfully to their environ- 
ment. 

How does a family function? How does a family make a distinctive life 
of its own while living according to the values of its society? In what ways is 
a family a unit when all its members have personalities of their own? What 
are the emotional and social consequences of the variations in living which 
typical families have evolved to deal with the stresses and gratifications of 
everyday life? 

These are some of the questions to which the authors address themselves 
in applying their new framework for family study to the five families selected 
from the community at large as being representative of that broad band of 
families who make up the core culture of the United States. 

The authors state: ‘“We have chosen to emphasize the differences among 
our families rather than the communalities. In making this choice we had to 
forego. .. the... advantages that attach to the use of typologies. However it 
is possible, perhaps probable, that the dimensions of analysis we have tried to 
follow will facilitate...the emergence of types of family interactional pro- 
cesses that will both discriminate among families and permit grouping of family 
units. This is a step that is clearly desirable if we are to examine the associa- 
tion among interactional processes and between these processes and other vari- 
ables, particularly those concerned with the personality development of chil- 
dren. 

“Comparison across the five families serves both to reveal the usefulness 
of selected concepts for distinguishing among normal families and to hint at 
some of the possibilities of grouping families along these dimensions.” 

The hope of the authors is that their work ‘will contribute more informa- 
tion about the important matter of bringing up our children.” 


The University of Chicago Press Marion Knoblauch 
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Jordan: A Sjate of Tension. Benjamin Shwadran. New York: Council for 
Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1959. 


Perhaps of few states in the turbulent Middle East is the viability so much 
in doubt as the Kingdom of Jordan. The fruit of back stage diplomacy in 
World War I, beset trom the outset by the internecine intrigues of rival Arab 
leaders and supported mainly by the ambiguous power interests of the British, 
Jordan, in retrospect, seems almost to have been the single handed creation of 
its first king, the brilliant and resourceful Abdullah. The manner in which 
Abdullah outmaneuvred Syria, Egypt and Saudi Arabia in acquiring Arab 
Palestine and continued to check the diplomatic encroachments of neighboring 
Arab states on Jordan's independence are among the great feats of international 
statecraft of this century and leave one with little doubt that traditionally Jor- 
dan’s enemies have been most often found among her sister Arab states. Again 
and again Jordan has been able to surmount these intrigues, but whether it would 
be able to do so without further British and now United States assistance is 
indeed highly debatable. The implications of the Palestinian Arab problem, 
of the subversion emanating from Cairo and of the question of economic de- 
velopment of the area are formidable, while for practical purposes Jordan finds 
itself virtually isolated in the Middle East, an outsider, even, with respect to 
the strong, volatile nationalism that has coursed like flaming oil through the 
Arab world in our time. 

We must be grateful, therefore, for this valuable study of the making and 
present position of the Jordan Kingdom. Professor Shwadran, editor of the 
authoritative Middle Eastern Affairs and author of the well-known study, The 
Middle East Oil and the Great Powers, has written what is in effect a political 
history of Jordan, from the Bronze Age to the aftermath of the recent crisis in 
Lebanon, when British forces went to Jordan. Emphasis, however, falls on the 
period since World War I and the author has touched only in passing on eco- 
nomic and sociological aspects because, as he indicates, other excellent studies 
on these facets of the Jordan problem already exist. As political history this 
book is comprehensive and exact but, especially in chapters 14 through 17, it 
offers frequently little more than a bare chronology of events, impoverished by 
the relative absence of introspection and discursive interpretation so essential 
to a general reader. It is primarily in chapter 19 that the author comes to a 
synoptic approach and indicates that the Arab-Israel war and the annexation of 
parts of Arab Palestine created a disruption in the slow development of the area, 
further complicated by the Cold War and Soviet penetration in the Middle East. 
Shwadran warns that if the United States and Britain, anxious to undercut the 


Soviet Union, come to terms with Nasserism the “‘first victim’ of such a policy 
would be Jordan. It needs hardly to be pointed out that the West is creating too 
many such dilemmas for itself. For example, United States recognition of 
Red China would adversely redound in the first instance upon the Nationalist 
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Chinese and it is perhaps in that light that King Hussein’s recent visit to For- 
mosa takes on added significnace. 

Like the other volumes produced by the Council for Middle Eastern 
Affairs Press, this one is handsomely manufactured. Especially valuable are 
the numerous photographs, maps and economic tables. 


University of Bridgeport Justus M. van der Kroef 








THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


QUO VADIS? 


Once upon a trek through the southwestern part of our country in an un- 
frequented and forbidding part of New Mexico, where a new highway to 
California was being built, we came near the close of a long, hot day to a trad- 
ing post that we hailed as a possible source of something to quench our thirst, 
appease our appetite, and dull the sense of desolation and of having lost track 
of civilization. While we stood there bemoaning the slight degree to which 
this apparent oasis in the desert could realize our hopes, in blew, as if driven 
on the wind cloud that precedes a storm, a bewildered couple from the other 
direction. ‘Where are you going?” asked the man. To our reply that we were 
headed for California, came the response: ‘My God, man, don’t let night 
catch you, there ain’t no road!” 

In this our contemporary day of perverted values, when harassed and beg- 
gared souls seek refreshment at the crossroads that caters only to man’s merest 
needs; when appetites are sated with stone instead of bread; when the Midas 
touch turns too much to dross; when all too many men seem but fitted for 
stratagems and spoils; when our children—the keepers of tomorrow—disre- 
gardful of their cultural heritage, are being increasingly indicted as ‘‘de- 
linquent’’; in such a day as this well might we ask ourselves, ‘‘Where are we 
going? Which way the road?” 

Due contemplation might create a climate of concern wherein the true 
menace of existent social evils might be grasped, and our vision of values 
cleared. Thus confronting the stark realities that lie about us: the current 
translation of freedom into license, the prostitution of our democratic ideals, the 
demagoguery rampant in our land, the concern for things of the flesh to the 
neglect of the spirit—such coming to grips with the negative trends in our way 
of life might awaken us to the imperative of doing something about it all. 

“But why worry about these apparent evils? They measure small in the 
total good,’’ remark the unconcerned. But acorns grow to trees; a hole in the 
dike can flood a town; a spark can light a conflagration. 

Such realization: discerning the evil, realizing its menace, seeking ways of 
eradication, never comes from the crowd, the mass mind. ‘Tis the individual 
who sees the crisis, who hears the cry, “‘which way out?”” Only the individual 
heeds the call. Only he who sees over the rim of his provincial glasses can dis- 
cern the way out, 

But each crossroads brings pause; the arrows point two ways—the one, 
a Dionysian highway of laughter and light; the other, winding upward all 
the way to the cross of sacrificial love. 

According to the legend, when Peter, fleeing from Rome to escape 
martyrdom, met the Christ on the Appian Way, he put the question: “Quo 
Vadis?"’ to which Christ replied, ‘Back to Rome to be crucified.” This le- 
gend but emphasizes the moral stature essential to the true realization of per- 
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sonal responsibility in life’s crucial situations. Peter and the Christ were 
going in opposite directions: the one to escape the fulfillment of his life's 
purpose by evasion; the other to fulfill his destiny through crucifixion. Literally, 

the one to live; the other to die. Symbolically, the one to lose his life in se/f- 
interest; the other to find his life in altruistic devotion. 


QUO VADIS? 
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